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CHAPTER XxI. 


LADY MALVERN ON THE ALERT, 


‘Your niece is the most interesting psychological study I ever came 
across,” Townshend-Rivers remarked in his languid way as he 
lounged against the wall—dropping his observation over the much 
be-frizzled grey wig of his hostess as she sat on a settee close by 


him. “ There are such infinite potentialities in her future, the Church 
behind her in the shape of the talented Bishop—and the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil, tacked on to her by way of a husband. Will 
it be a tragedy or a comedy ?” 

‘‘ Neither, but a mixture of both—probably a melodrama.” 

“Or a French play; we have all the dvamatis persone ready to 
hand; only three are necessary—the husband, the wife, the friend.” 

“ You are wrong. That is only the most ordinary plot of the 
everyday French novel, or the English one if you like it ; but neither 
Beatrice nor Captain Pemberton would act up to it,” she said with 
decision. 

‘‘ Excuse me, the situation is absolutely working itself out at the 
present moment. There is Pemberton doing the despairing lover 
to the life, leaning against the wall, as lovers always do in real life or in 
books, and staring with all his eyes at Lady Falconer, who makes 
play with the newly-arrived Talbot. There is Falconer on the other 
side of the room glaring at Pemberton, as if he would like to eat 
him, but restrained from indulging his appetite because of a hint 
from you , ‘ 
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‘Stop, stop—I won’t have it,” laughing in spite of her annoyance. 
‘‘Go and get a partner instead of making up scandals like a set of 
magic-lantern slides,” 

Ethelred Hall had opened its wide doors to admit the youth of the 
neighbourhood. There were healthy-looking girls who had been 
devoting the day to following the hounds, and now were exercising 
their energies in the activities of waltz and gallop, or pas-de-quatre. 
There were sunburnt young Squires, who felt arrogant enough in the 
saddle, but meek as Moses in the ball-room, who went on with their 
hunting talk whenever their partners stopped for want of breath, as 
if they had no other idea left in their heads. 

‘‘ A glorious spin, Miss Worship, seventeen miles without a check— 
you would have enjoyed it down to the ground.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I should, Mr. Ward—literally, not metaphorically,” the 
girl answered with a cheerful laugh. 

Such scraps of conversation caught Beatrice’s ear on every side, 
and made her regret that she was leaving a hunting county without 
ever having been to a meet, or even seen a pack of hounds. 

“You can’t do everything, you know,” Talbot said consolingly. 
‘‘ There are plenty of women to hunt, shoot, gamble, without you.” 

“‘You talk as if I were an old woman, condemned to sit in a 
reserved seat whilst others played,” she said with an amused smile. 

‘«« And if I do, there’s nothing so comfortable as a reserved seat— 
not a solitary one, you know.” 

‘But I don’t want to be only a looker-on. My idea of life is to 
live in the midst of it.” 

‘You would not like to be a private fighting because he’s told to 
fight, and dying without being missed.” 

‘“‘ But everybody is sure to be missed by somebody,” she objected. 
‘“‘ Mary Jane would break her heart for Tommy Atkins,” 

‘“‘ Yes, but somebody might be missed by everybody—an empty 
reserved seat for instance makes a mark that is widely noticed. Let 
the men work as hard as they like, but, for Heaven’s sake, keep the 
women out of the noise, and the vulgar scrimmage.” 

“You speak feelingly, as if you had a wife in the midst of 
the scrimmage,” she said, amused at the unusual warmth of his 
tone. 

‘“‘T have a sister, and that’s quite bad enough,” he answered with 
a groan. ‘ Her craze is shoeblacks, and she can’t pass one in the 
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street without’ rushing up to’ him, and asking him if he knows the 
catechism, or if-he is living up to an ideal—that’s the phrase.” 

“I don’t pity you much—it might be worse.” 

“You may tell a man with small-pox that he might have the 
plague and die in half an hour, but it won't make his spots a bit 
less unpleasant. And as to my sister—you don’t know the worst. 
All her friends have hobbies, and directly I set foot in London they 
try to drag me into them,” looking very much aggrieved. 

‘But no man objects to being run after,” she said mischievously, 
whilst her eyes wandered round the room to where Pemberton was 
standing, and she wondered why he looked so grave. 

‘‘Not if he were pelted with bills on ‘Woman’s Rights and 
Woman’s Wrongs,’ and Heaven knows what else! It’s enough to 
make the bravest sneak off round the first corner.” _~ 

‘“‘ When I am in a strait, I won’t choose you for my champion, 
Mr. Talbot,” gazing over the edge of her fan at Hugh’s serious 
countenance, and asking the reason of it with uplifted eyebrows. 

‘‘Lady Falconer, what have I done?” in real or pretended 
dismay. 

‘*T don’t know, but it is evident what you would do—sneak off,” 
and she laughed, a low, rippling laugh which was very good to hear, 
as he protested indignantly. 

Lord Falconer, as the laugh caught his ear, turned round and 
looked at his wife. There was not another woman to compare to 

-her in style or fascination, and very few in beauty. When she 
smiled and her glorious eyes lighted up, whilst her red lips took the 
sweetest curve, she was perfectly irresistible. She was turning 
Talbot’s head without the smallest effort—and every man in the 
room was wild to dance with her. Only yesterday morning, he 
would have felt proud of her success—but to-day, she seemed no 
longer to belong to him. If he caught her eye, she looked away, 
and for a few moments her brightness vanished; when her dress 
brushed him as she went by in a waltz she did not seem to know it, 
and in every way she evidently wished to show that she did not 
recognise his presence. A bitter feeling of loss was upon him—it 
might not last—but it was very strong all through that long evening. 
Any other man could go up to her and ask her to dance—except 
himself. ' 

“‘ Beatrice has made a succes fou,” Millie Crosby ventured to 
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remark as she came up to him, looking like a dainty dabchick 
approaching a clumsy blackbird. 

‘“Does that mean in plain English that success has turned her 
head?” he said unpleasantly. 

‘““Not at all—she maddens others, but remains sane herself. 
-Nobody but a husband would have asked such a question.” 

‘“‘ Husbands get left out in the cold. Where is yours?” he asked 
abruptly. 

‘‘ Not at all in the cold,” she said composedly. ‘‘ Being grilled, I 
believe, in Jamaica.” 

‘‘T wish I were with him—anywhere but here.” 

“That is so civil of you,” sweetly. ‘Is this the result of 
matrimony ?” 

‘« D———. matrimony,” he said fiercely. 

‘‘]’m not your wife, so you needn’t swear.” 

“I beg your pardon,” with some slight confusion, ‘but I’ve been 
rubbed the wrong way all day.” 

‘“‘ And when people rub too hard the veneer of civilization breaks 
off, and the brute comes out. In your case it was demonstrated by 
a pocket-handkerchief,”’ she said mischievously. 

“I don’t understand you,” he answered with a frown which 
showed that he did. 

‘‘ Hugh, may I have the pleasure?” 

Captain Pemberton found Lady Falconer bowing before him as 
if their parts were reversed. She laughed as she caught his aston- 
ished eye. ‘I want to dance with you, and you won’t ask me. See 
what I’m reduced to!” 

Without a word he put his arm round her waist, and whirled her 
off to the soft tones of ‘‘ After the ball is over.” He resolved not to 
stop as long as the music went on, for he might never have such a 
chance as this again, he told himself. Fast went the music, and fast 
their feet in perfect unison, but faster still his heart, which throbbed 
as if it would burst with the intoxication of his hidden love. 

Lady Malvern put up her lorgnette and eyed them curiously. 
She saw that Pemberton had been roused at length from his ré/e of 
passive indifference. There was a look of extreme tension on his 
face, as if his passions had been stirred to their depths. They were 
kept down at present by the man’s natural powers of self-control, 
but if that oontrol yielded to overwhelming pressure the result 
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would be disastrous. From the safest man of her acquaintance, he 
would develop into the most dangerous, and the situation would 
become quite too oppressively interesting. Her experience was so 
vast that she knew every point of the game, and she could easily 
gauge the danger without exaggerating it. Falconer had slipped out 
of the room, probably for a surreptitious little gamble with anyone 
who would help him, and she was thankful for his absence. If he 
had been there, she felt that she must have stopped the waltz by a 
quiet message to the musicians; but now she let it go on and 
waited for the issue. To her impatience it seemed as if it would 
never end. One pair of dancers, and then another, dropped off, and 
several came up to bid her good-bye, with a heap of conventional 
phrases, but still Hugh’s fair head went round the room in close 
proximity to Beatrice’s brown one, and the music grew sadder and 
faster, as if working itself up into a paroxysm of pain and passion. 
Hugh felt as if it had got into his brain and fevered it, until he was 
incapable of thought or reflection, and only penetrated through and 
through with a wild and unreasoning delight such as he had never 
been blessed with before. But when the last notes died away 
in a mournful sigh, the spell was broken, and as they both leaned 
against the wall, she being giddy, and he feeling unsteady in the 
region of his emotions, he pulled himself together resolutely. 

“Wasn't it delicious, Hugh ? ” she said breathlessly. ‘ And don’t 
our steps go well together ?” 

‘“‘ They always did, and always will,” slowly, with his eyes fixed on 
her fan, because he dared not trust them to look upon her face. 

Lady Malvern came up and ordered her niece off to bed, but Mr. 
Talbot followed in her wake and entreated for another turn, 
Beatrice yielded with ‘a willingness that charmed him completely, 
for he never guessed that she would have been ready to dance 
with a chair or a stick, if by that means she could have staved off 
by half an hour the dreaded time of going to bed, and lying awake 
with distracting thoughts for her bed-fellow. He put it down to 
the account of his own fascinations, as he did many other things 
which sprang from quite a different cause, and so gained a happy 
assurance of manner which is of the greatest use in society. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BREAKING UP. 


THERE was a general break up of the party at Etheldred Hall the 
next day, and fresh arrivals were expected from all directions. Lady 
Crosby remarked that nothing made her feel so insignificant as to 
turn out of her rooms in a friend’s house, and know that somebody 
else was coming to fill them up directly her back was turned. She 
was hurrying back to her charming house in Pont Street, having 
received a telegram to the effect that her husband had already 
arrived at Liverpool. This had upset the plans which she and the 
Major had concocted together of meeting at various country-houses; 
but he was looking forward to some capital shooting, so he bore the 
disappointment with an amount of resignation most trying to Millie’s 
vanity. 

Lady Malvern was very sorry to part with her niece, more sorry 
than she could have imagined possible. If she had not given her 
solemn word of honour to Falconer that his wife should start that 
day for St. Christopher’s, she would have kept her with her as long 
as she herself stayed in Warwickshire. 

She sat in a large arm-chair by the fire in her private sitting-room, 
wrapped in an embroidered neligée of black satin and pink brocade. 
Her grey hair was elaborately dressed, and at the top of the curls 
there was a scrap of Honiton lace with a coquettish pink butterfly- 
bow at the side. She had been looking over her stable-accounts, 
but as Beatrice came in, she pushed them aside, with a pettish 
‘‘They mean to ruin me. I can see that, but there’s no use I 
suppose in making a fuss. Well, my dear,’’ she went on, as she 
put up her face to be kissed. ‘If you can only say that you've an 
inch of headache or the tiniest tickle of a sore throat, I shall keep 
you here, whatever Falconer says.” 

But Beatrice in her frank honesty declined to get up any con- 
venient ailment, so the old lady was obliged to let her go. She 
gave her much advice about her husband, both good and bad, and 
with admirable discretion said nothing about Captain Pemberton. 
She looked at her rather wistfully when they bade good-bye in the 
hall after a hurried luncheon, and putting a sapphire ring on one of 
her slender fingers, told her not to forget that there was an old 
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woman who would be very glad to see her when she was tired of 
everyone else. 

‘“‘T shan’t wait till then,” Beatrice said warmly, as she gave her a 
forcible proof of affection on both withered cheeks. 

Lady Malvern felt low when she returned into the now empty 
drawing-room. She recognised as a fact that she had never been 
quite so fond of anything living as she was of Beatrice, except of 
course of Diavolo, that celebrated racer, the star of her stables, who 
had won her the Blue Ribbon of the Turf—was it twenty or thirty 
years ago? 

Whilst Millie Crosby, Townshend-Rivers, Lady Falconer, Hugh 
Pemberton and Geoffrey Talbot, were being seen off at the station. 
by Major Mortimer, who was going down instead of up the line, 
whilst they all were laughing and chaffing as if not one of them had 
ever known anything of the seamy side of life—Horatia, Marchioness 
of Malvern, sat in her splendid drawing-room with the ghosts of the 
past for her only companions. That young thing, the bride of a few 
months standing, had made her feel quite old. Beatrice was so 
young in the ways of the world, so innocent in all her dealings, so 
frank as to her real sentiments, whilst Millie Crosby, though only 
three and twenty, was already old in the wisdom of the world. She 
knew how to smile when she meant to frown, she knew how to kiss 
when she wished to bite, and she could look as innocent as a baby 
when she was plotting the deepest mischief. She would try to break 
as many hearts as she could to please her craving vanity; but she 
would never break her own because nature had made it of the 
toughest material; whilst Beatrice’s only deception would be in 
keeping a brave front to society, whilst her heart was wearing to its 
last shred in the bitterness of silent pain. 

“ Poor child, I will help her all I can,” the old lady said with a 
sigh, and then to cheer herself up she wrote a lengthy letter to her 
trainer, and thought of her horses, instead of her relations. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PEACEFUL HOME. 
Tue palace of St. Christopher’s had never belonged to a Bishop 


before, so that there was nothing distinctively ecclesiastical about it. 
A lay-man who loved his church and was not ashamed to own it, had 
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bequeathed his home and all the land belonging to it to the diocese ; 
and Edward Kennard being the next occupant of the See, was 
the first to benefit by it. St. Christopher's Lodge lay on the side 
of a hill about two miles from the town, and from the lawn 
in front of the drawing-room windows there was a fine view of the 
Cathedral, which was the delight of the Bishop’s heart. The house 
was old enough to look picturesque, with ivy creeping up the sides 
of the heavily mullioned windows, and substantial enough to defy the 
ravages of time. It had an air about it of comfort and dignity—two 
qualities which are rarely combined ; and Beatrice felt as if she had 
stepped into quite a different atmosphere, as Martin drew aside a 
crimson curtain with black fleur-de-lys on it, and the rustling of her 
silken skirts seemed to make a positive outcry in the silence of a well- 
ordered house. The next moment she was hugging her father with 
all her might, whilst Aunt Judy—a slight fragile figure in grey with 
a snow-white cap—was hovering on the threshold of the drawing- 
room with itching arms outstretched to her darling. 

Peace was the prevailing attribute of life in St. Christopher’s 
Lodge, and peace settled down gently as a dove on Beatrice 
Falconer’s troubled heart. Very few questions were asked about 
her husband. He was a most unpleasant subject, so they let him be. 
It seemed a very natural proceeding for him to go and look after his 
own property whilst his wife paid her long promised visit to her 
father ; and neither the Bishop nor his sister had the slightest idea 
of the way in which he meant to enjoy himself. Lord Falconer had 
invited the Sartorises, and Nina was half wild with delight. She 
had never been asked to such a grand house as “‘ The Grange ”’ in all 
the course of her Bohemian life, and she determined that her frocks 
and her chiffons generally should be up to the highest mark. Joy- 
fully she ran about from dressmaker to milliner, ordering frocks and 
hats which were “ too sweet for words,” till her red head was nearly 
turned as she gloated over the wonderful effect that she would pro- 
duce in them. But alas! the frocks came, the hats dropped in, and 
as the band-boxes stood in the Hall, Jack Sartoris followed close 
after them, with a very grave expression on his honest ugly face. 
By the merest chance it had come to his ears that Falconer was 
keeping bachelor-house at ‘“‘The Grange,” and he hurried to St. 
John’s Wood to tell his wife that she must stay at home. Of course 
there was a storm. 
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“It’s quite too absurd,” she cried with an angry sob. ‘* Where 
would be the harm if you were there? A husband is as good as any 
watch-dog.”’ 

‘*¢ Would he have asked any woman of his own rank in life under 
the same circumstances ?”’ 

‘*No, because he would have found them deadly slow, and he 
wouldn’t have liked one of them half as much as me,” she said with 
the audacity that she revelled in. 

‘If you say much more, he shall never come inside the house 
again,” he growled fiercely, as he tapped his empty pipe onthe table. 

‘‘Then I should meet him outside, which would be just as nice. 
But, Jack, you couldn’t mean it,” changing her tone to a wheedling 
one as she knelt down by his side. 

**Not mean it? Great Scott! I’d see him hanged before I’d let 
you go.” 

Then followed a scene at high pressure. Nina, beside herself with 
rage, and disappointed vanity, dragged one gay frock after another 
out of its careful coverings, and spread them before her husband’s 
disgusted eyes to show him what opportunities would be wasted of 
displaying her charms to the best advantage. Bills, bills, bills, 
those were the only things he thought of as the lamplight fell on 
grass-green satin and iridescent jet—or a tawny-coloured velveteen, 
which he mistook for silk-velvet. Then a hat with nodding scarlet 
plumes was almost shaken in his face, as she screamed in a high 
falsetto “Oh I'll pay you out for this, you wretch, you selfish 
monster ! ” 

‘“‘ Pay for this finery,” he said drily, ‘‘ for I’m dashed if I can or 
will.” 

“I shall go, and I z// go, and you can’t prevent me,” she cried 
with a flaming face. é' 

Jack Sartoris got up quietly from his chair and looked her straight 
in the face. ‘Go,’ he said quietly, ‘‘ but never come back.” 

He went into the studio, and locked the door behind him. Nina 
stayed ; but she never forgave him. As he went off alone in his cab 
to the station, she watched him go, and all the love she had ever 
borne him turned into a bitter hatred. 

In spite of Nina’s absence, Falconer managed to enjoy himself 
after his own fashion. He surrounded himself with a set of people 
who were singularly free from scruples and prejudices. The neigh- 
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bourhood did not trouble them much, the church never saw one of 
them, the “County” thought they would wait to call until Lady 
Falconer came to the “‘ Grange.” Reports of wild doings reached a 
few of the Society papers, but the charitable hoped that they were 
exaggerated, and the uncharitable said “it was just what they 
expected of a Clifford.” 

Meanwhile, Beatrice was happy at the Lodge, with nothing to 
mar the peaceful tenor of her days. Her father had to hold con- 
firmations here, there and everywhere, and was consequently often 
away from home; but Miss Kennard was as constant to the home- 
fireside as any vestal Virgin to the sacred altar, and the aunt and 
niece were never dull when left together, As Woodlands—the 
Wentworths’ country seat—was only a mile and a half away, Flora 
Vivian often popped in, looking as brimful of fun and mischief as 
ever. The girls enjoyed long chats over Beatrice’s ‘doings in the 
great world,” as Flo called them; but she never suspected that the 
intense bitterness of the half that was left out quite swamped the 
delightfulness of the half that was left in. Beatrice was at once too 
proud and too loyal to confide her wifely grievances to her cousin, 
but she thoroughly enjoyed her lively company. She tried to forget 
her sorrows as well as her fears whilst they sat together in the 
pleasant morning-room, where the sun came straight through the 
wide window whenever it had a chance, and tried to put out its 
rival—the fire. 

She was highly amused at Flo’s bearing towards the chaplain. 
Mr. Carrington was always perfectly imperturbable. Flo, out of 
pure mischief, tried to get him to flirt with her, but he was as 
unresponsive as a stone wall. He wrapped himself in his gravity, 
as in a cloak which was never unbuttoned, and never relaxed under 
the hottest fire of chaff. Sometimes the girls caught a twinkle in 
his eye, but he pursed up his lips all the tighter, and refused to smile. 
However, he could talk pleasantly on graver subjects, which was a 
pleasure to Beatrice, who had endured a surfeit of frivolity; and 
he took a deep interest in some of the more important questions 
of the day. 

The day after Beatrice’s arrival the Bishop took her to see the 
Cathedral—that beautiful monument of bygone piety, standing 
through succeeding ages, a splendid witness to Christianity, on the 
ground watered by a martyr’s blood. Massive enough to defy the 
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wildest hurricane that ever blew—vast enough to offer shelter for 
the whole population of the county—it stands amid the homes of 
sin and sorrow and sadness, the haunts of pleasure and of trade, 
offering rest for the weary mind, consolation for the mourner, and 
for the sick—the life-giving prayer of faith. The pettiness of worldly 


interests had never been so apparent to Beatrice as when she stood _ 


in that long nave, and looked up at the lofty arches so wondrously 
far above her head. She felt as if she were the very most in- 
significant being on the face of the earth, with the massive grandeur 
of those Saxon pillars round her, as she listened to the silence that 
spoke—spoke of prayer and Eucharistic sacrifice carried on through 
half-forgotten centuries, whilst kingdoms rose and fell, and peoples 
struggled upward from the darkness of serfdom and superstition, into 
the light of freedom and faith. 

After matins the Bishop led her into the transept, and showed 
her the beautiful screen which stands in its cold white purity, and 
its marvel of delicate carving behind the high altar. She did not 
say much, but as she looked at that army of saints, each in his or 
her appointed niche of lace-like tracery, the beauty of the work and 
the conception entered into her very soul. 

‘‘Oh, if I could only do some great thing for the glory of God, 
I should feel as if my life hadn’t been quite wasted,” she exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily, looking back at the cathedral as they walked 
to the carriage. 

‘You have the opportunity before you, if you choose to take it,” 
her father said, quietly. 

‘“‘ How, Daddie? I don’t see it. Even if I wished to (which I 
don’t), I couldn’t give up everything for the sake of slumming.” 

‘‘ You needn’t. Do your duty in your own sphere of life—that 
is your task. Society is growing fearfully lax as to its morals: By 
the careful control of your manners and conversation, by the purity 
of your life and of your home, you can preach a sermon which won’t 
bore anybody, and which many will listen to. There, child, don’t 
imagine that you haven’t any work to do, even amongst your 
pleasures,” he added, with a smile. 

‘‘ It isn’t in me to be an example,” she said, with raised eyebrows, 
as if she had been studying herself and seeing nothing to satisfy her. 
“I can be awfully good here, but when I get amongst the usual set, 
you know, I’m just as bad as any of them.” 


f 
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_ “And it is just then that you must remember that life isn’t a_ 
game of play,” he said, gravely. And then he turned the subject, 
and told her the Archdeacon’s wife, Mrs. Winthrop, was coming 
to call on her. 


‘Ts she nice ? ” 
“‘T will leave you to judge,” with a decided twinkle in his eye. 


*¢ But for Heaven’s sake, don’t shock her.” 
‘‘T shall, if she’s on the look-out for it. I always do,” she said, 


veraciously. ‘And now for some shopping.” 





CHAPTER XXxIV. 
SPARRING WITH THE ARCHDEACON’S WIFE. 


A FEw days later the Archdeacon’s wife arrayed herself with great 
precision in her Sunday garment of brown silk trimmed with gold 
braid, a brown bonnet with a yellow feather, and a row of gilt 
buttons round the brim, and an old-fashioned seal-skin of uncertain 
shape which reeked of the camphor ‘and Keating’s powder, in which 
it had been embalmed all the summer. And then she steppéd into 
a capacious brougham, and ordered the coachman in an important 
tone to drive to ‘“‘ The Palace.” 

It was only natural that there should be a little sparring between 
the Bishop’s daughter and the Archdeacon’s wife. So long as there 
was no episcopal palace in the neighbourhood, the Ven. William 
Winthrop considered himself the most important person not only 
in the cathedral but in the town of St. Christopher’s. But when 
the Bishop arrived on the scene, he forthwith retrograded from a 
first-class to a second-class dignitary—a descent which his wife took 
to heart far more than he did himself. He welcomed the Bishop 
with frank cordiality, and talked of the benefit which his presence 
would confer on the Church; but his wife gnashed her teeth over 
it in private, though she discussed it with an urbane smile in public. 

As she drove to St. Christopher’s Lodge she consoled herself with 
the thought that Beatrice was a peeress. Naturally a peeress would 
take precedence of a Mrs. Winthrop, so really there was nothing to 
make a fuss about. 

She took little notice of the old lady sitting by the fire, because 
she had seen her before; but her curious eyes absolutely devoured 
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Lady Falconer—the London beauty, the fashionable worldling. If 
she gave herself airs she meant to be down upon her at once, and 
to tell her that sort of thing would miss its mark at St. Christopher’s. 

‘‘You must find our poor town very quiet and dull,” she said, 
when the conversation began to flag. 

Beatrice opened wide her large eyes. ‘‘ Dull? Not in the least, 
thank you. Why should I?” 

‘“* Such a change after the whirl of Society.” 

‘‘ But change is generally pleasant.” 

‘“‘ Not from what you would call ‘ life’ to stagnation.” 

‘“‘T never feel stagnated by my father,” with a mischievous look. 
‘‘ He is not generally considered dull.” 

Mrs. Winthrop flushed. ‘‘ The Bishop—I never meant it! The 
most agreeable of men,” she said, hurriedly ; and then with a bound 
she jumped to another subject. ‘ Do tell me,” with great eagerness, 
‘‘is it all true what they say of that old Lady Malvern? ” 

‘‘ She is a great friend of mine; what do they say of her?” 

‘She can’t be a friend, Lady Falconer. You are only joking, 
They say,” drawing down her chin, “‘ that she makes bets.” 

‘© T made her lose one—only the other day.” 

‘‘ Plays baccarat.” 

‘I’ve played it with her myself—often. Anything more?” with 
a sweet smile. 

‘“‘ Smokes cigarettes.” 

‘“‘ Never saw her do it, but it is quite probable,” imperturbably. 

“‘ My dear child!” in an expostulatory aside from Aunt Judy. 

Mrs. Winthrop, as solemn as Fate, went on with her indictment. 
‘‘ That she has stables, a trainer, and race-horses,’’ crescendo. 
‘“‘ Everybody knows it.” 

- “ Of course, why should you grudge a poor old woman her toys?” 

“Her toys! That is a mild term, Lady Falconer. Pray what 
does Miss Kennard think of these forms of amusement for old age ? ” 

“ Aunt Judy is not that sort exactly,” with a loving glance in 
her direction. ‘‘ She leaves Lady Malvern to choose her own games 
of play, and only remembers that she has heen very good to me.” 

‘“‘She seemed to me very pleasant, very pleasant indeed, the 
only time I ever spoke to her,” Miss Kennard remarked, in her 


gentle way. 
Mrs. Winthrop looked from one to the other in perfect bewilder- 
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ment, scarcely able to credit her ears. ‘ And what does the Bishop 
think of her?” she said, with a gasp. 

‘‘ I’m afraid he thinks of her as the greatest joke out,” Beatrice 
asserted with a broad smile. 

‘“¢ How very extraordinary!"" And then she drew herself up, for 
she saw that she had not quite succeeded in making Lady Falconer 
feel small about her husband’s disreputable relation. ‘‘The Arch- 
deacon says, that there is nothing in life so sad as to see an old 
woman given over to frivolity,” she went on in her most superior 
manner. 

“TI quite agree with you,” readily, with a charming smile of 
assent. ‘It is so touching to see the interest Lady Malvern takes 
in Missionary-work. She was quite upset because the S. P. E. 
fixed their meeting for Derby Day. But as she said, ‘the Derby,’ 
you know, is settled the year before, so that is entirely their own 
fault.” 

«« And may I ask to which she went ?” primly. 

‘“« The DerLy——of course.” 

‘<I don’t see any ‘of course’ in it.” 

‘*A cheque would console the missionary-men for anyone’s 
absence ; but the Derby could scarcely be run without Lady Mal- 
vern to look on,” in a matter of fact tone. 

‘‘Then my dear Lady Falconer let me tell you that she would 
have done no good at the meeting,” Mrs. Winthrop said snap- 
pishly for she felt much as if she were continually being bitten by a 
midge. 

“ The S. P. E. didn’t think so—they were awfully sorry, and they 
said so, and somebody got up and made a speech, ‘about their dear 
and valued patroness.’ I saw it myself in the Church Times.” 

After this last blow, Mrs. Winthrop thought it was time to go. 
Refusing a proffered cup of tea, she departed in a temper. Her 
righteous purpose of lowering Lady Falconer’s pride through the 
medium of her husband’s notorious aunt had entirely failed. Instead 
of deploring Lady Malvern’s sins, the Bishop’s daughter absolutely 
gloried in them, so she informed the Archdeacon as soon as she came 
across him; and the poor man, much troubled in his mind, rubbed 
his hair up the wrong way as he listened toa highly-coloured account 
of the interview. 


‘We must be thankful to Providence for having denied us any 
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children of our own,” he said with a sigh, for gratitude on this score 
was difficult to him. ‘ What should we have done with a fast 
daughter? I should never have been able to keep up any respect 
for my position here. I am very—very sorry for the poor Bishop.” 

‘Auntie what have I done?” Beatrice exclaimed as the door 
closed on Mrs. Winthrop, “ I’ve shocked the old cat, and that is just 
what Daddie said I mustn’t do.” 

‘“‘Never mind,” Miss Kennard résponded cheerfully, out of a 
kindly wish to ease her niece’s mind, ‘‘ We will ask them to dinner, 
and perhaps she will forget it. It was scarcely polite of her to 
speak as she did of your husband’s near relation.” 

‘‘ No, it was entirely her own fault,” repentance vanishing directly. 
‘¢ She was a brute—and I’m not sorry a bit.” 

But she was sorry when her father looked grave on being told 
of her skirmish with the Archdeacon’s wife. 

‘‘] daresay it was very good fun,” he said gently, “but if fun 
is at the expense of principle it is far too dear at the price. I 
don’t want Mrs. Winthrop to run away with the idea that we ap- 
prove of fast ways. That would be rather fatal to a Bishop.” 

“Qh dear,” with a comical look, “ it’s a heavy responsibility to be 
a Bishop’s daughter. I almost wish—”’ 

‘*No—you don’t” he interrupted her hastily. ‘Think of the 
endless opportunities of good that lie before me, and weigh them in 
the balance against an effort now and then to check an unruly 
tongue.” 

‘¢Oh Dad, don’t be too good,” as she hugged him, ‘or you will 
leave me so far behind.” 

‘“Not much fear of that child,” he said with a sigh as he ex- 
aggerated his own short-comings. 

Then he told her something of his work, in which she always took 
the deepest interest. He was going to hold an ordination'on St. 
Thomas’s Day, and he wished to lodge all the candidates in the 
Palace, so as to have them under his own eye. Miss Kennard was 
eager to fall into any of his plans, but she could not help being 
dismayed at an incursion of eighteen strange men. It was a large 
order, and the Bishop knew it, but he would not give way, so she 
was already beginning to face the difficulties with a cheerful 
courage that was sure to carry her through successfully. 

‘‘ Dear old Auntie, she would face a lion on the rampage, if you 
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told her to,” Beatrice remarked as she puckered her brows over a 
simple piece of knitting that seemed to be puzzling her. Then 
she asked after Mr. Wenham, of whom she had heard much though 
she had never seen him. 

“TI have great hopes of him,” the Bishop said, cheerfully. 
‘‘Doubts may come to any man, but they are easily conquered if the 
heart as well as the intellect is ready for conviction. I mean to have 
him here a few days before the rest.” 

After a surfeit of frivolity amongst a pleasure-loving crowd, these 
talks with her father were a source of great enjoyment to Beatrice. 
In the evening he liked to have some of the neighbouring clergy to 
dine with him—the Diocesan Missioner, if he chanced to be in St. 
Christopher's, and others. Amongst these were several men of more 
than average abilities, who were delighted to have a chance of 
refreshing their conversational powers, with some more exciting 
pabulum than parish details. Lady Falconer found many of them 
very agreeable, and managed to draw them out in a way that 
delighted her father. And after dinner, she sang to them if they 
were lovers of music, and made the evening pass as brightly as she 
could, because she knew that some of them led very dull lives, and 
she wanted them to rejoice in the fact that they had Edward Kennard 
for their Bishop. 

There were pleasant drives over the hills and along the valleys 
round about St. Christopher’s, and Aunt Judy with the two girls 
made expeditions in quest of new discoveries, as far as the short 
afternoons at the end of November would allow of them. 

One day at Flora Vivian's instigation they invaded Fair-kytes, a 
fine old hall of an Elizabethan type standing in the midst of a deer- 
park—surrounded by a wall of eight feet high, The property came 
into Captain Pemberton’s possession in consequence of the death of 
his first cousin in a steeple-chase. This cousin was the only son of 
that General Pemberton with whom Hugh used to live in Eaton 
Square. He was older than Hugh by several years, so the two 
boys had seen very little of each other. When the younger Pem- 
berton left Eton, his cousin Charles considered himself already a 
man of the world, and his method of living up to the character was 
so unpleasant that his father turned him out of his house; and, 
being a choleric old fellow, told his butler to shut the door in his 
‘face if he ever dared to present himself. The General never saw 
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him again till he was summoned by telegram to a way-side inn in 
Huntingdonshire, where his son lay dead on a horse-hair sofa, just 
as they had picked him up, his racing jacket with the red and yellow 
hoops making a glaring contrast with the cold grey face. There 
was a mud stain on one sleeve, a bruise on the left temple—just 
where a strand of golden hair fell over it—but there was nothing to 
mar his beauty—that beauty which had gained him more love than 
all the virtues, and the wild, utterly worthless young fellow looked 
like an angel at rest ! 

The father broke his heart over his dead Absalom, though he had 
plagued him so mightily during his life; and Fair-kytes came to 
Hugh in natural course of succession. 

‘‘ The Captain ought to marry and settle down, my lady,” Mrs. 
Merozn, the gaunt old house-keeper, observed, as the girls looked 
round the hall, which seemed oppressively silent. ‘It’s flying in the 
face of Providence to let such a handsome mansion stand empty 
from year’s end to year’s end.” 

Flo nodded brightly, and said “So it is, I quite agree with you.” 

Whilst Beatrice on the other hand assured her that Captain Pem- 
berton was much happier as a soldier than a landowner, and said 


that he ought to stick to his profession, as long as it would stick to 


him. 
(Zo be continued.) 








Unto this Gnd. 
By MRS. AMY WOOD. 


Bram ey looked at her closely. 

Already his picture of ‘‘ Esther” was forgotten, and in his mind’s 
eye a new one, grander and truer, stood in its place. This woman, 
with her glowing eyes full of the knowledge of life in all its phases, 
and weary with dodging death, with that thin smile parting her 
cracked lips, and her full white throat and neck bared indifferently 
to the chill air, should impersonate “‘ Ruin.” Ruin complete, awful, 
and living. 

His heart leaped with pride as he felt what he could make of it. 
It was stupendous luck meeting with her ! 

“You have never been employed as model before ? ” 

It seemed incredible that this woman, with a face and figure that 
half the artists in London would have raved over and paid liberally 
for, should never have earned her living that way. Incredible that 
he should be the first to find her. 

‘* No,” she said, sullenly. ‘I hate artists.” 

‘‘Then why come to me?” he asked, smiling, more with the 
desire of seeing the sombre fire in her eyes again than from any 
idle curiosity. 

‘“‘ You happen to be the first to offer me work. Starving tecomes 
rather monotonous after a while. Have you ever tried it? It’sa 
sensation that palls upon one.”” She laughed harshly. 

Decidedly he was in luck to-day. Her eyes were magnificent. 

‘‘ Then you will come to-morrow at ten o’clock to this address.” 
He handed her a card and all the money he had with him. It 
wasn’t much. ‘ You will consider yourself exclusively my model 
for the next month,” he continued, sharply; ‘“‘ and you will come 
sober.” 

She read the card, and a grim smile passed over her face. ‘I'l 
promise nothing. I’ll come in payment for this,” looking at the 
money, ‘‘as long as it lasts; but when we are quits I shall please 
myself,” 


‘© Very well, as you like.” 
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He never betrayed great anxiety for anything, therefore, as a rule, 
he got what he wanted. 

‘‘Good afternoon. To-morrow at ten.” With one more good 
stare into her face he nodded to her and strode away into the 
gathering twilight. 

Many people turned and looked after him as he passed them— 
some enviously, some regretfully, as they remembered the time 
when their own faces had been just as full of purpose, just as 
bright. 

He noticed no one. His thoughts were full of the immediate 
future; of Nan’s delight at the finding of the new model, which 
delight would express itself in cutting little speeches about his 
stupidity in not finding something better than his doll-faced 
“Esther” long ago; of the courage he would display in not 
letting her go shares, always with the knowledge that in the end 
he would do just what she wanted ; of the success the new picture 
should be, and of the many pennies it would bring in; of the 
consequent opportunity it would give him to suggest to Nan that 
—but there! She was such an extraordinary girl, nay, woman— 
for had she ever been a girl ?—and he was more than half afraid 
of her. 

And above all—for the present pressed upon him—of the fact 
that he was very hungry, and that he had nothing substantial in 
his cupboard at home. He felt ruefully at his empty pockets, and 
decided to take ‘‘ Esther” to the dealer first thing in the morning 


and get what he could’for her. It was a good thing, despite Nan 
calling the model a doll-faced chit, and he ought to clear £50 
at least. 


He turned into one of the dreary houses in Fitzroy Street and 
bounded up to the top flat. The words of a song, in a woman’s 
clear voice, came from the studio, and he smiled to himself as 
he went in. 

‘Just the very one I wanted, Nan! There zs nothing too high 
to climb if the heart is young; but yours isn’t, as I have often told 
you. I believe you have lived at least a few thousand years.” 

‘¢No nonsense, Tom, I’m starving!”” Tom started, this was the 
second woman to-day who had told him she was starving. ‘“ Really, 
I suppose I am singing for my supper! And for once, I assure you, 
I have used some very expressive language with regard to your 

2* 
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carefulness, for why you need have doubted the honesty of your 
landlady to-day, out of all other days, bothers me! Yes, for once 
you have locked your pantry. Tom, don’t stand there like a stuck 
pig, but give me something to eat. I am getting light-headed for 
want of food.” 

He looked at her, as she held her head in a fixed position with 
both hands, but there was no smile in the eyes in answer to his 
own, and he hastily turned and unlocked the cupboard. He soon 
put before her bread and butter, a tin of sardines, and the roots of 
a tinned tongue—all that he possessed—saying as he did so: ‘‘ What 
a fool Iam! But why didn’t you make me understand sooner ? 
Women are the deuce; and sooner than marry one and have her 
for ever playing the fool,—yes, drink every drop, there’s nothing 
like it as medicine.” 

Presently she pushed her chair away from the feast, which was 
intermingled with leaking tubes of paint, brushes, and dirty, smelly 
paint rags, and said contentedly: ‘‘ That’s better! How about 
you? You look all right, but I guess you’re hungry. You mostly 
always are, you know, Tom! Is this all you have? These 
remnants ? ” 

“Yes, but I’ve had such a find! A new model! Splendid! She'll 
make my fortune! Such a head, and such—but there, you wait and 
see.”” He nodded complacently. He had got ahead of Nan for once. 

‘“‘ Tell,” she said, quaintly. 

“No.” He loved to rouse her. ‘I say, though, turn your head 
a little to the left—yes, so; now look at me. By Jove! you are 
like her!’’ He continued, genuinely interested, ‘I can imagine 
you looking just like she did when she said, ‘ It’s a sensation that 
palls,’ 7f you had lived the life she must have lived for the last 
twenty years or so. It’s not much of a compliment, Nan; but you 
will see what I mean when she comes to-morrow.” 

The woman moved impatiently. ‘All your geese are swans, 
Tom, myself included. If we can make money out of her, however— 
you will let me paint her too, of course? that’s the main thing.” 

Here was the opening for Tom’s courage. ‘‘ Look here, Nan,” 
he began. 

‘‘ Wait a bit,” she said, sharply. A strange, weary disheartened 
look setted on her face—an expression that he often saw and never 
understood. ‘ What was she dressed in.” 
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‘“‘ T don’t remember,” he said, carelessly. 
‘“‘ That’s a lie!” . 

He blushed like a girl at her words. ‘I know it is,” he said, 
frankly ; “‘and I beg your pardon, Nan. Her dress was horribly 
draggled and old. It was dark, and had a smear of bright 
green paint down the front. Her jacket was turned back at the 
throat with shabby fur; and there was one really unusual thing 
about her, she wore a signet ring on the first finger of her left 
hand. When she said she was starving, I idly wondered why she 
hadn’t pawned that!” 

The woman was looking through the window when he finished 
speaking, and he wondered if she were still hungry. But she turned 
quickly, saying: ‘‘ No, she would never part with that. You've 
done rather a peculiar thing, for in your model you. have met 
my mother.” 

‘*That your mother? Don’t joke, Nan, she was terrible. You 
don’t know how terrible! ”’ 

“Joke? Not know? Do I look as though I were joking?” 
The intense bitterness of her voice convinced him. “ Terrible? 
Do I not live with her? Should I not know? You have either 
a very short memory, or you have never believed me when I have 
told you the—well, the truth about my mothe:.’” She paused a 
moment, then continued more lightly. ‘It was a foolish bit of 
pride on my part that prevented me from ever letting you see her. 
I am so like her in looks, and—well, I like people to have a good 
opinion of me. It’s my largest conceit.” 

He stared at her stupidly. No, he hadn’t quite realised it. He 
had always thought Nan exaggerated things, that—but she was 
waiting for him to say something. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he began, lamely. ‘‘I mean—why, good 
heavens! You were really starving then? I had no idea. Why 
didn’t you tell me before that you were hard up? It was disgraceful 
of you, Nan, simply disgraceful.” It was easiest to scold her. 

‘I don’t know, I always hope for the best, though, God knows, 
it never comes! I haven’t sold anything for months, and we have 
pawned everything. Look at me! and I do like to be well dressed. 
I’m hardly decent.” 

He longed to tell her she looked splendid, as indeed she did for all 
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her shabbiness, and that he loved her in anything; but he was_ 
afraid. 

‘“* We have had nothing to eat all yesterday and to-day,” she con- 
tinued stolidly. ‘And to-night I came to you to beg. I was 
getting tired of being hungry. ‘‘ Remember,” she flashed out, ‘I 
shall pay you back.” 

“‘ Don’t be a fool, Nan.” 

She looked at him and a swift change passed over her face. She 
threw back her head and burst out laughing, a wholly humorous 
laugh. 

“You're right. I am a fool. Here am I,” she said gaily, 
‘‘making a tragedy and a long face out of the simplest thing in 
the world! Let’s condense it. Mother and daughter starving. 
Daughter leaves mother with strict injunctions to patiently await 
her return, and comes to young man to beg or demand moneys. 
Mother sensibly disobeys daughter and goes into the highways (I 
think you said Hampstead Heath?) meets with young man, who 
understands the value of her charms, and straightway empties his 
pockets into her lap—show me even one penny? Ah, 1 knew you 
couldn’t. Mother consequently finds a vocation, daughter a good 
meal, and young man an excellent model. Everything comfortable 
once more, for young man has always known that daughter had 
impossible mother, though he preferred to forget it. So that’s 
nothing to get into a state about, and that she’s ‘Terrible,’ I 
think you said ‘Terrible?’ is all the better for his picture. 
Hooray!” 

She danced round the room gracefully, avoiding all obstacles and 
stopped before him with an inimitable curtsey. ‘1 don’t want to go 
shares with your wonderful model. Now, don’t blush, you know 
you didn’t want me to, for you knew I’d beat you. I'll get a better 
to-morrow, and when our pictures are sold, I’ll hold a fatter cheque 
in my hands than you will in yours—so there now! Now I'll go. 
May I take half that bread? Mother won’t be in till late, of course, 
and very likely won’t have a penny left! I say, isn’t it awful to 
people in our circumstances to have such healthy appetites as you 
and I have! Supply and demand never do fit in with me, do they 
with you? I really am going.” 

She went towards the door, paused a moment, turned and came 
right up to him as he stood, silent, bewildered and all admiring. 
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“Do you know,” she said slowly, ‘‘ now that you have seen her, 
and everything, I would like you to kiss me to-night.” She noted 
the incredulous look on his face and hastened to add, ‘‘ You don’t 
know what it is to be a woman, a very human woman,” she said 
softly, ‘like I really am, with all the craving for a caress froma 
father or mother or brother. I—I have never had one all my life! 
Yes, I know what you are going to say—but—I don’t want that 
kind of love.” 

She turned away from him for a second, then she lifted up her 
face to his, as a child might have done; he bent over her slowly and 
touched her cheek lightly with his lips. A smile of satisfaction 
spread over her face. 

“Ah, that was very nice. A little thing like that, you know, 
sometimes does a woman a lot of good, it makes her feel a little 
more human, more—but Good Lord! how I shall laugh at the 
memory of this to-morrow! Tom, can’t you picture it in the day- 
light?‘ Max sentimental.” Sure, you're totally devoid of humour. 
Yes?” 

Her rapid changes of mood always jarred upon him, and he said 
quickly, 

“Nan, don’t. Directly you are the least bit womanly you turn 
and ridicule yourself. It’s unnatural and—well, it disgusts me.” 

‘‘ Hush,” she said earnestly, and she lifted her head, ‘don’t 
speak like that. Can’t you see that if I didn’t, the iron would eat 
into my heart and I should die of it! If I believed in a higher 
power, I would pray to him every day of my life to leave me my 
laughter | Everyone in the world has something to make the 
loneliness of his or her life bearable, and I—I have the power of 
turning myself into a huge joke whenever I feel things too keenly. 
Don’t wish the power away.” A smile broke over her face again, 
‘I’m sorry now I let you kiss me. You are stupid and can't see 
further than your wretched snub of a nose! Apropos of nothing 
at all, when is the sending-in day for the salon?” 

‘* A month yesterday,” he answered mechanically. He couldn’t 
understand her at all. 

‘‘T am a greater fool than usual to-night, Nan. Forgive me 
dear.”’ He knew he had blundered somehow. 

Oh, it’s all right. Let’s both laugh.” She was irresistible and 


he joined 1n heartily. 
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‘Well, good night. No, you mustn't come. It’s only a step you _ 
know, and my landlady thinks me a model of propriety. If she saw 
you with me, with that helpless smile on your face, the illusion would 
be destroyed for ever and I can’t afford that—I owe two weeks rent.” 

‘* What nonsense! As though she had never seen us together 
before! Is this expression better? Yes? Well come along.” 





CHAPTER II. 


.Next day Tom sold his “‘ Esther” for £10 more than he had ex- 
pected, and this enabled him to pay Nan’s mother liberally for her 
services. 

In the weeks that followed, he enjoyed to the full the keen pleasure 
of creating something worthy of the labour, the thought, the curses 
and blessing, the pangs and heart-breaking disappointments ex- 
pended over it. 

That his model often failed him troubled him not at all. When 
she did come, she was all that he wanted. The pose was an easy 
one, and hour after hour she would lean back indolently in the 
chair, absolutely indifferent to her surroundings. She seldom spoke 
and only when he mentioned Nan’s name did she seem conscious 
that he was less silent. Then the thin smile would come to her lips 
and the sullen light to her eyes. Once she startled him by saying, 

“You love her. ‘Love?’ It’s a pretty word, isn’t it? and it’s 
generally associated with pretty women. If 1 had been ugly, Nan 
would never have been born and that would have been one sin the 
less for me to reckon. See you to it”—she continued fiercely, 
‘that you bring nothing into the world that shall be a reproach to 
you every hour of your life—that you shall be afraid to look in the 
eyes—that you shall shun and hate because you realise the wrong 
you havedone it! Yet I was good once! Once when there was no 
chance of being the reverse, and God knows the strength of women 
so well, so well that—”’ she paused a moment with a bitter smile 
playing round her mouth, “‘ when the chance of being wicked (and 
what is wickedness after all!) comes, he sends us man to help us!” 
She got up hastily and put her hat on. ‘You have made me talk. 
How dare you! I like to forget—forget everything.” 


a 
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He whistled as the door slammed behind her, for he knew he had 
inadvertently raised a devil, and he would have to work alone for the 
next few days. 

Nan rarely came, and when she did she would tell him nothing of 
her own work. He could se2 that what she was doing possessed her, 
heart and soul. Had he been less occupied, her silence would have 
hurt him. As it was, he respected it, more from inattention than any- 
thing else. 

One night, towards the end of the month, she came in witha 
rush. 

‘‘No, go on. I have only come in for a few minutes to—well to 
see the ‘ Ruin.” Oh, Tom, she zs a beauty! Isn’t that arm, though, 
a trifle—just a trifle too——; but no you're right. It’s daring 
naturalness defies criticism. There’s no trickery about it-either. It’s 
good solid work. It’s good, Tom.” 

His hand shook as he recklessly emptied a tube of rose madder on 
to his palette. Then he steadily worked it into the background. 

‘* You shouldn’t, Tom; besides it’s beastly sloppy stuff, anyhow, 
and takes an age to dry, you know quite well.” She sat down 
opposite to him, and for the first time since she came in, he looked 
at her. 

‘*You’ve been starving yourself again, Nan! You’ve been griz- 
zling too. You’ve made yourself look horrid.” 

“I’ve been doing nothing of the sort. I’ve been working harder 
than I ever worked in my life; and it’s been worth it. And it’s 
finished! I hardly know whether to laugh or cry! If you speak 
kindly to me I shall shriek.” 

‘‘ T’ve no intention of speaking kindly to you. I think you're the 
greediest woman I know. I’ve let you see this in all its stages, and 
you’ve not so much as told me your subject! Bah! Let’s go and 
have some supper somewhere. See if there’s any money to spare, 

while I put this away.” 

She took up a little grinning god, hidden in a flower-pot, and 
emptied it into her lap. ‘‘ Nine pounds, seven, and elevenpence, 
exactly,” she counted. ‘Sending pictures over there costs such a 
horrid lot;‘doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘Yours is going then?” 
Faas 
‘“‘T may see it to-night ? ” 


Co 
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“Of course. Didn’t I come on purpose to tell you it was finished! 
Let’s have some supper first though, for I amso hungry. Here’s 
half a sovereign, we mustn’t spend a penny more. Am I tidy?” 

He fixed one or two hairpins more securely into the thick masses 
of hair. ‘ You'll do,” he said brusquely. 

Then they went out into the muddy streets. The continual roar 
and movement there settled Nan into her normal condition. She 
took a long breath. 

‘* Ah, this is better. Those four walls of yours stifled me. Besides, 
a gas-lit room always makes me feverish, intense and unreal in a 
way. All the work I do at night, I have to tone down in the day- 
light. Of course,” catching a smile on his face and reading it aright, 
‘‘of course the yellows anyhow, you silly. All the same, my night 
work is the best. But here we are! And something smells very 
good. We'll have some of ¢#a¢. Our favourite seat is empty. No, 
you may order, and don’t bother me. You know what I like, and I 
will have water, very plain water, anything else will go to my head 
to-night.” 

Tom always felt satisfaction on going with her to any public place. 
She had none of that awkward bashfulness and helplessness that 
make some women conspicuous, and she never embarrassed him in 
any way. 

Wherever she went she was admired. By few women, it must be 
admitted, for she was too beautiful in an unusual way, she laughed 
and talked too confidently, and above all she was too natural to 
escape being reckoned by them as affected and, probably, bad. Men 
admired her unreservedly, and did not trouble themselves about her 
morals. 

While Tom arranged their meal with the waiter, she looked calmly 
round and met any glance directed towards herself steadily and with- 
out any self-consciousness. 

“Not just now, Tom,” she said in a low voice, “but presently, 
look at the young couple near the screen, and tell me what you make 
of them. If you eat any more bread you will spoil your appetite. 
Well?” 

“ He’s got a painfully honest face, and his coat fits very badly. 
She’s a nonentity.” 

‘‘ How horribly unimaginative you are, Tom. Listen! Heisa 
very young lawyer in a very country town. She is the parson’s 
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daughter, and they have been married about a year. Business—he 
hasn’t much, and this is an event—has brought him to town for a 
week, and he thinks a little brightness will do ‘wifie’ good. So, 
after tearful injunctions to mamma—for of course granny took the 
baby—not to let it jump out of her arms, or cry itself into a fit, and 
be sure to telegraph for her if there are any signs of croup, and if the 
food doesn’t agree, etc., etc., she came with her fond husband. Shall 
I tell you some more? Yes? Well, they have both had a good 
stare at me, and they class me with the doubtful-looking woman 
over there ‘Wifie’ is blushing furiously at the thought that it 
isn’t quite the proper place to come to, and he is inclined to agree 
with her. ‘ But, well,’ he says, ‘the dinner is ordered, half eaten in 
fact, and it is cheap, and really, Smart, of the eminently respectable 
firm of Smart, Bruce and Smart, recommended it as. a delightful 
place for a little meal.’ And I quite agree with Smart, don’t you?” 

‘“‘ You’re talking a fearfui lot of rubbish.” 

“‘T know I am, and you know you are enjoying it. Now I shan’t 
say a word more till—till she blushes again, and tells her husband 
that you or some other man is.staring so hard at her that she feels 
quite uncomfortable. Tom, tell me, how is it that the more uninter- 
esting and plain a woman is, the more she believes that every man 
is wishful of making violent love to her, and that it is only her won- 
derful strength of mind and purity that prevents them, eh?” 

**T really don’t know,” he answered weakly. 

“ Yes, I know I am talking a lot. I believe I am excited. I’m 
wondering all the time what you will think of my picture, and if 
you'll own it’s better than yours.” 

He was prepared to own anything now. Thecooking wasexcellent - 
—Nan was in her most charming mood—and, there was no doubt 
that his “ Ruin” was a Leauty—the best thing he’d done. 

‘“‘Order coffee, Tom, I’m aching to be off.” She took the cigarette 
he had just made for her and lighted it from his match. She smiled 
largely at the horrified little wife opposite, then got upto go. “I 
can’t wait for the coffee. Be quick. Oh, why will you keep dirty 
little half-pennies amongst your one bit of gold? No, I Aadn’t any 
gloves.” She did not throw away the cigarette till she was well out- 
side. ‘‘ Wasn’t she a study, Tom?” 

** Not beside you, dear.” 
“T like to feel the rain in my face, don't you?”’ She had a 
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perfect genius for changing the conversation when she wished. ‘It 
comes so softly, so ‘damply,’ like a baby’s kiss,” 

Tom looked in her face and then quickly away. Nan in her soft 
moods was too beautiful, the temptation to take her in his arms— 
before all the world if need be—too strong. No more was said till 
they reached the house where Nan and her mother lodged. She 
paused before she put the key in the lock. 

“It will look better in daylight of course, but, now that it’s 
finished, I cannot wait till to-morrow for you to see it.” 

He understood the feeling. 

“ All right, child, go ahead.” 

They went quietly up the three flights of stairs and straight into a 
room opposite them. It was almost in darkness, and as Nan turned 
up the gas, she said, 

‘I wonder if mother is where I left her? Yes, look!” 

The three burners flared noisily. That and the heavy breathing 
of the woman on the sofa, were the only sounds to be heard. Yet 
Tom saw nothing but the canvas, which occupied one side of the 
room; and Nan’s heart seemed to stand still as she watched his face. 

‘“‘ How did you learn it!” he said hoarsely. ‘It is magnificent ! 
It is horrible! It is alive.” 

He stood back from the picture and looked at it from every aspect 
of the room. After some minutes he said, enviously: ‘Nan, I 
would give ten years of my life to have done it. How old are you?” 

‘“« Twenty-seven.” 

She stood with her hands tightly clasped behind her. This was 
worth living for. It was a foretaste of the success she knew would 
be hers, for as one man now stood and felt the truth of her work, so 
should hundreds, nay thousands, in a few weeks time. 

It was a common enough scene, a scene that can be found at any 
time by those who are not too nice to look at it, yet few would care 
to choose such a subject. 

To the left, in the corner of the picture a woman lay on some 
filthy straw. In the foreground a little to the right a dark-haired 
girl of eleven or twelve sat hushing a little puling infant in her arms. 
The cold light of early morning struggled through the dirty window 
and on the rickety table, between the woman and child, a tallow 
candle had just given its last flicker; the thin line of its smoke oe 
itself in the griminess of the ceiling. 
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The woman was still beautiful. Vice and drink had not completed 
their work, and Nan had just caught the boundary line between 
what the woman could have been and what she was. Her features 
were not coarsened or brutalised in any way, but an indefinable 
something in them suggested the total absence of self-respect, the 
hopelessness of her life, the absolute loss in the belief of the good- 
ness of man. One white arm was flung above her head and the 
other lay at her side; a bottle had rolled away from the lax fingers 
and the contents made a dark stream as they licked up the dust on 
their way towards the window. Her bosom was bare and showed 
a cruel bruise on the fair skin. It was on this bruise the girl’s 
gaze was directed and there was an unholy satisfaction on her weary 
little face as she looked. 

Nan had not spared one detail. The whole thing was awful in 
its reality. The onlooker could hear the thin wail of the hungry 
infant and the heavy breathing of the drunken woman. The thick 
smell of the guttering candle and the sickliness of the spilled spirit, 
filling the already exhausted atmosphere of a room wherein pure 
air could never come, choked one. Tom turned away from it at last. 
‘‘ There’s only one thing, Nan—” 

‘I know. It’s too real to sell easily. It will hurt people. Can’t 
you hear them as they pause in front of it? ‘What a horrible 
picture! Whois it by? A woman, too! What a coarse mind she 
must have to paint a thing like that! There are plenty of beautiful 
subjects in life without going out of one’s way to disgust people with 
this. Not that it’s without merit,’ etc. etc., and so and so on. 
Won’t they ever understand that some people have only such 
subjects as those before their eyes always! Where is the beauty to 
come from? Beauty is expensive—while this—this is ours for 
nothing! Do you know my price for it?” she continued excitedly. 
‘* A thousand pounds.”’ 

‘* Phew!” he whistled. 

“ Yes, but I’ll get it. I must get it. It’s worth it. No one can 
paint a picture like that unless one has lived every inch of it. It has 
been my life, God knows, my life for twenty-seven years! It’s 

surely worth that sum?” 

“It is, Nan.” Again he examined the picture inch by inch. 
‘‘ Who is the little one on your knee ?”’ 

““My—well, my half sister I suppose you would call her! For- 
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tunately for her she was delicate and died. I’ve always been ~ 
strong.” 

‘“* Nan, you know your’re not sorry.” 

“Only sometimes. Times like to-night, when I’m tired and 
excited, and the fever of hard steady work is stilled for a bit and 
one has time to wonder what will come next. Times when I look 
across at her (Tom looked at the sofa and saw the sleeping woman 
for the first time since his entrance) and hate men for making her 
what she is.” 

‘‘ Nan,” he said impulsively, ‘‘ how have you kept so straight with 
such an awful example always before you?’”’ 

‘¢ Rather, how could I go wrong! But don’t let’s talk about it. 
I’m dreadfully tired and I’m going to send you away now. I want 
to dream of my success! You have done me a lot of good.” 

‘I can’t say what I think of it, dear,” he said simply. ‘It’s too 
good. Good-night and sleep well.” 

‘You will come in the morning and arrange about the packing ? ” 

‘“Yes. By the way, what have you called it ?” 

‘‘ The title is as common as the subject.” She smiled a little, 
then continued steadily—‘‘ but, ‘ My mother’ expresses just what I 
want. No it’s no use looking disapproval—the title is as settled as 
the price.” 

She gave a hard little nod which he knew was final. 
Sad at heart he turned and left her. 

















CHAPTER III. 


OnE evening, in the beginning of July, Nan came with a more 
satisfied expression on her face than he had seen there for some 
time. She sat down without any greeting, as was her wont, and 
took off her hat. : 

‘** Mother is dead,” she said simply and without a trace of emo- 
tion. 

‘*Good heavens! How?” 

‘* She was run over this morning, and died just as I reached the 
hospital. It is a great relief. I am very glad. As I looked at her 
poor dead face, I asked the doctor who was with her if he didn’t 
agree with me in that it was a life best ended. I fancy he thought 
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she was a protégée of mine, or something of that sort, for he said, 
‘“‘ Decidedly,” then when I said I was her daughter, he looked at me 
as though I were some new specimen he would like to dissect. I 
couldn’t help smiling at his expression and he smiled too. Then he 
turned abruptly away and left me. I wonder why?” 

‘‘ He felt your unnaturalness, as I do, Nan,” he said sadly. 

Her unnaturalness! That was ever the way. Her extreme 
womanliness and humaness were read all wrong by even those who 
knew and loved her best. Not in her presence, no—saving Tom— 
her fascination and her subtle sympathy carried them away despite 
themselves and they would agree involuntarily to all she said and 
did; it was not till they had got out of reach of her voice and vivid 
personality that they remembered her damning unusualness and the 
all sufficing fact that she was not natural, as they understood nature. 

“What is naturalness?” she asked sharply. “ Acting contrary 
to what we feel? For that’s what you want me to do.” 

‘*No, Nan dear, but Bs 

‘‘ Ah, Tom,” she interrupted, with a world of pathos in her voice, 
‘‘why will you not understand?, Why can’t you see? All these 
years since I have been old enough to understand, my heart has 
ached in pity for her terrible life. I know so well how she suffered, 
how utterly lost and hopeless she was. Life had become .a weari- 
ness, an utter weariness! She cursed the daylight when she awoke, 
for it meant dreary stretches of hours to be got through somehow. 
The sensual enjoyment of getting drunk—Dont shrink like that, 
Tom; do you never face the truth about the people around you ?— 
getting drunk was her only pleasure. When that was over, she 
quarrelled with death for passing her by. You think I am heart- 
less to speak like this of her! She would not. If she could feel 
now she would be unutterably glad that what she waited for— 
oblivion—has come to her at last. Ah! how I’ve longed for this 
rest for her! Poor tired mother! And should I lament now that it 
has come? You don’t understand, Tom, you_don’t understand.” 

She turned her back on him and looked out into the gaslit streets. 

** You will miss her, Nan?’’ he said timidly. He did not know 
what to say. 

‘“‘ Yes, I’ve only myself now.” 

She turned round suddenly, smiling oddly. 

*« And you’ve no idea how I hated and despised her when I was a 
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child! Principally J think because she was always somehow afraid 
of me. She used to say I was the child of the devil and that I had © 
all his ways, consequently it seemed to me that he must have been a 
rather pleasing personage (you see I always thought well of myself) 
and I cultivated a very extensive admiration for him, which in- 
creased in proportion to her detestation of him. I am still proud of 
this same devil parent. He not only gave me his talent, but, as you 
know, payed R. liberally to teach me all-he knew.” 

She looked at Tom defiantly, then blew a kiss to an imaginary 
person behind him—‘ The Devil! God bless him!” she cried. 

Then the mocking smile died away and a very human pitiful 
expression softened her whole face. ; 

‘‘ But there,” she continued, ‘‘ Mother and I got on better after- 
wards, and for the last ten years or more I have tried to take care of 
her. Ch, Tom, why are women born women unless they can be born 
mentally, morally, physically strong too! It is cruel, cruel to think 
of the thousands that are wasted, misapplied, destroyed and blotted 
out of real life, through no fault of their own! Let no man judge 
us!” she continued bitterly, “let them ruin us. They understand 
that best. I suppose there are some good men? I think you ate 
one.” She looked at him curiously. ‘If you are, you will under- 
stand how it is ] am glad Death has taken her away from it all. 
So we will not talk of it any more.” 

She took a lot of cuttings from her pocket and handed them to 
him. He lighted the gas, for the room was almost in darkness, 
drew down the blind, then sat down beside her and read them, one 
by one. 

‘‘They’re splendid notices, just like all the others,’ he said 
warmly. 

** Yes, and they tell me nothing that Ido not know. I mow it is the 
picture of the year without their paltry assurances. I Amow it is 
horrible. I mean it to be. Let these people feel for a few minutes 
the horror of some women’s lives,” she continued fiercely. ‘‘ But 
above all, let them pay me for the glimpse I have giventhem. Yet—” 
there was a sob in her voice. ‘‘ What do they care? It is easier to 
pass by. Tom,” she said very quietly, ‘‘ what shall I do if it does not 
sell?’’ She paused a moment, then in a hard voice continued, 
“I am completely without education. All I know, apart from my 
painting, I have learnt from observation. I speak fairly correctly— 
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I inherit that—and I can read aloud. Yet I fear very much that 
one little accomplishment will not get me a situation as companion. 
Can you see me ‘companioning’ a dear old lady, Tom?” She 
paused. “I could exhibit myself on the stage, I have a beautiful 
figure and a still more beautiful face—I could even act a little, or,” 
she shuddered visibly, ‘‘ I could go out as model.” 

‘Dear, don’t. It will sell, since mine has, yours must. If it 
doesn’t, the next one will—and then your pot-boilers, if you could 
sink your realism a little, would sell like wildfire.” 

‘‘ But I can’t,” she interrupted, “I am steeped init. I canonly paint 
the things I understand by having lived them.. And, naturally, they 
hurt people too much for them to wish to have them on their walls.” 
She looked across at Tom, and her eyes grew large and frightened 
as she continued. “I lie awake at nights and think of it! It, the 
great fear of— bah! I won't think of it—now, anyhow.” She leaned 
back in her chair, and closed her eyes. 

Tom remained silent. There was nothing to say—nothing. He 
knew only too well that all she had said, and more, was true. She 
had not made a penny for months, and only accepted from him, as a 
loan, enough to keep body and soul together. 

‘‘ There is one more thing left for me to do,” she said slowly. 

“Yes?” He was glad she had ended the silence. 

“Marry.” She gave a short mirthless laugh as she continued. 
“Don’t look so startled, Tom. Why, it’s the commonest thing in 
the world, isn’t it? It’s rather funny though, perhaps, in connection 
with me. But, there, don’t let’s talk about it. Let’s forget every- 
thing except laughter and shop. Look you, I’ve forgotten already!” 
She settled herself more comfortably, leaning back luxuriously, and 
clasping her hands behind her head. 

“‘] went to see Dobbs. What a nice wholesome flavour there is 
about a name like Dobbs! Yes, Dobbs, and Polti and Hanson, this 
afternoon. Found each of them in, and quite enjoyed myself. They 
were particularly dull, and I was particularly brilliant. So I made them 
more in love with me than ever.” She paused to note the effect 
of her words, but he made no sign. ‘After all,” she continued 
lazily, ‘‘there’s some satisfaction in being a woman—a beautiful 
woman, and likewise not a fool, of course, I mean. The momentary 
feeling of power it gives one at times is vastly entertaining. The 
most entertaining part of the entertainment being the fact that men 
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are ignorant of their strength. A woman’s power is merely an 
imaginary thing, whether it be power of beauty or will. Any man, | 
provided his strength of purpose be strong enough, can make any 
woman do anything, only they don’t know it always—some do, and 
these always gain their ends—some don’t, and these we tyrannise 
over. See? Yes, my good looks afford me a lot of amusement.” 
She got up and went to the mirror hanging by the window. She 
leaned her elbows on its edge and her head upon her hands, and 
gazed intently at the reflection. Gradually the eyes lit up with 
merriment, and a broad smile spread over the whole face. She 
turned swiftly, and caught his look of grave disapproval. ‘ Yes, 
say it!” she said laughingly. ‘I know you’re dying to. Go on— 
say it! No? Well then, I will. My mother died a few hours 
ago, and here I am frivolously expatiating on the assistance that 
good looks give to entertainment—it’s not natural, it’s hardly 
decent—eh ?”’ She mimicked his voice to a nicety. 

It was true. He was remembering that her mother had only died 
that morning. No, he couldn’t understand her always. She flung 
herself petulantly into a chair. 

“Tom, what zs the matter with you to-night? I never knew 
you so stupid. Say something for heaven’s sake ! ” 

‘“« Er—I beg your pardon, Nan. I was thinking—I mean—”’ 

“ Thinking? Well, you might be polite enough at least to think 
aloud, if you were thinking,” she said scornfully. 

‘‘ What were they doing?” he said lamely. ‘I mean Polti and 
the rest?” 

“Good work. They were all suffering from the same complaint 
as myself, impecuniosity, but it attacks them different ways. They 
were all agreed, however, to pander to the public taste so as to reap 
pennies. So Polti has broken out into a girl’s head that makes 
you want to kiss it as you look at it; Hanson, into a beautifully 
clean landscape that has never seen the country; and Dobbs—!” 
she burst into a ringing laugh—‘“‘ Dobbs, into the portrait of a fat 
alderman!” 

Tom joined feebly in the laugh. He felt uncomfortable, somehow. 

If only he could understand her! If only. * 

She got up and pinned on her hat, jabbing the pins through im- 
patiently. “I don’t like you at all to-night,” she said with some 
heat. ‘ You’ve not been a bit nice. I don’t know when I've dis- 
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liked you so much. No, not a word, I’m sick of you, there. Yes, I 
know that’s vulgar, and I like it to be vulgar.” 

Without another word she left him. As he went to close the 
door (she always left doors open—she said it was more artistic ! 
Heaven knows why!) he heard her running upstairs again. When 
she rejoined him, she remarked breathlessly, ‘‘ I only came back to 
say that wasn’t it a good thing she didn’t get run over before we’d 
finished our pictures! And that—well, I’m not sick of you, only 
you shouldn’t be such a solemn ass. You aggravate me into saying 
all sorts of things.—See ? That’s all!” 

She went down the stairs slowly, singing at the top of her voice, 
‘‘ There’s nought too high to climb, when the heart is young.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“I an so tired.” 

‘‘Come and sit here by the window, there is more air. That 
dress is awfully thick for this weather, eh, Nan?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said abstractedly. 

“Any news?” 

‘* None. And the salon closes to-morrow.” 

‘‘ That’s nothing. Most pictures are sold the very last day, you 
know. Don’t bother about it, dear. By the way,” he continued 
with studied indifference, ‘‘ who was that man with you? I was 
looking out of the window, and couldn’t help seeing you both.” 

‘A very rich man, and he wants to buy ——” 

‘Your picture ? ” he cried excitedly. 

“ No—me.” 

’ Good God, Nan! What do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘He wants to marry me,” she said very quietly. ‘And he is 
ready to give a very good price for me.” 

He turned away and busied himself with something on the mantel- 
piece. 

‘*What was his name?” His voice was now as quiet as her 
own. 

‘Sir Richard Aycliffe.” 

His ruddy face blanched like a woman’s. He knew the name 
well. He turned to her again. 
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‘‘Nan—you cannot mean it! He is notorious! He—he is 
thoroughly bad!” 

‘* Yes—he looks it,” she said indifferently. 

He was bewildered, and hardly knew what he said.—“‘ He is nearly 
sixty!” 

‘* Quite, I should think.” She gave a little laugh. 

‘* Nan, you are teasing me. It’s all a joke.” He smiled into her 
face, but her expression startled him. 

She rose and began to speak excitedly. ‘It’s no joke. It’s the 
terrible truth, Tom. I’m tired of poverty, never ending, grinding 
poverty! I’ve tasted nothing else all my life! I work and work, 
and it ends in nothing. Nothing but large criticisms and an empty 
purse. I cannot even go over there,” there was a sob in her voice, 
‘and see the people’s faces as they look at my picture! I have 
hungered for that more than anything! Ah, because I laugh you 
have thought I have not cared or felt—but—well, I’m tired of 
laughing now. Tired of everything that has been a part of my life. 
The cold rooms, and rags, and ugliness, and hunger, and unfulfilled 
hopes, and never-ending disappointments. I want a little comfort, 
and ease, and beauty!” She stretched out her arms with a passionate 
gesture. ‘I want the luxury of allowing myself to feel, to think ! 
I want to see things and know—I want to experience the other side 
of life! There must be another side! Or is it all a striving and a 
striving and an ending in nothing? Nay, money can always give 
food at least; and at present I have not even that. Oh, you don’t 
know what it is to be a woman and feel your helplessness!” 

She sat down wearily and stared out of the window. Presently 
she was conscious that he was standing beside her, and speaking in 
the kind of way that always claimed her attention. 

‘Nan, dear—I knew this day must come sooner or later. It has 
only come a little soon and you are not ready for it. Are you listen- 
ing, dear? You know how wholly I love you, and how I would do 
anything in my power to help you?” She nodded. ‘ Well, I 
would rather kill you than let you, if I can help it, put yourself in 
the power of this man. I know, Nan—I aow/ You would be 
ashamed every day of your life.” His voice faltered, but he con- 
tinued bravely. ‘It were better even that you should marry me. 
No,” he added quickly as he met her eyes, ‘I would ask nothing in 
return—nothing. It would be enough honour and happiness for me 
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to know I had the right to help you at all times. Dear, your time 
should be all your own, to do your own work in your own way. 
You should be as free as you are now. I have often thought of this, 
but the time to tell you has never come till now. Oh, don’t take 
your hands away, Nan! Listen a little longer—I will work so hard, 
so hard—only give me a little time and you shall have money in 
plenty! My name will soon be well known: why, the ‘ Ruin’ has 
brought me three orders already! Oh, my dear, only trust me. 
Don’t answer me now. Think it over—you will —” 

“Tom, I can’t,” she interrupted, “‘I can’t. It would never do. 
I should be burdened with the consciousness that I was receiving 
all and giving nothing in return. I could not even join in the 
housekeeping expenses, for I don’t make any money nowadays, 
somehow! No, dear, don’t think about it any more, for I can’t.”’ 

‘Yet you are willing to sell yourself to this man, who will exact 
to the full his share of the bargain,” he said bitterly. He went and 
sat down by the table and leaned his head on his hands. 

“‘ Yes, that’s just it! Can’t you see, Tom? It must be a fair 
exchange or I will have nothing to do with it. And I rate myself 
highly! It seems that I must sell myself anyhow, so I am going to 
sell myself to the highest bidder. See? Yes, I know all about the 
talk of the ‘ morality’ of marriage and the ‘ conseczation,’ etc. They 
are mere names and may mean just what people choose to make 
them mean. ‘Love’ consecrates in a way, but really I know 
nothing about the little consecrating god. ‘Passion’ I know. I 
have lived amongst ét all my life, but I don’t even feel that. It’s to 
be a purely commercial transaction, you see. I give myself, and he 
gives me wealth and all that it can buy. We leave sentiment 
altogether out of the question.” 

* Nan!’? She noticed how white and strained his face had grown. 
‘Nan, it is terrible to hear you talk like this! You cannot be in 
earnest!” he clasped and unclasped his hands nervously ; “and I 
don’t know what to say! How can [ make you understand the 
life this man will expect you to lead? Do you expect to be 
happy ?” 

‘‘Happy? Happiness has always been, and always will be, an 
unknown quantity to me. Women who, from their earliest child- 
hood, have lived the life I have lived, seen what I have seen, known 
what I have known, can never be happy. Their knowledge is too 
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bitter, and learnt at too great a cost. But they can save themselves 
from starvation—almost always—and charity, and that is all I am 
going to do.” 

‘And your work?” The words were almost a groan. 

“He has sworn he will not interfere with it in any way; in fact, 
the reverse, I think, Tom.” She smiled across at him, but her 
eyes belied the smile. ‘ Think of the joy of unlimited supplies of 
models, and double tubes of pure ultramarine and canvases and 
brushes galore, without having to go down on one’s knees for 
them!” 

** Nonsense,” he said, roughly. Then he added: ‘‘ Do you care 
for him at all, Nan? Even the least bit ?” 

“Care for him! Care for him!” her eyes grew very black. ‘“‘ He 
disgusts me and ” she shuddered. ‘“ But there are other things 
worse. Starvation for one, and I dread that more than anything 
in the whole world! The very word is filled with terrors for me, 
and sometimes I awake in the night from terrible dreams that I am 
dying for want of a little crust of bread! My face is wet with the 
tears I have shed in my sleep—tears of weakness and despair!” 
She got up and walked up and down the room quickly. She was 
greatly agitated. ‘Full of the fear that the dreams are real, I 
jump out of bed and count over what money I have—your money !— 
and wonder how long I can make it last. Then I flare up the gas 
and paint. I strive after something pleasing, something pretty and 
kissable, something that will sell quickly and readily, but it always 
turns out a bit of the tragedy of life—always, always! I paint till 
the daylight steals in and makes the gas look pale and sickly, then 
I creep back to bed and laugh.” She paused a moment in her rapid 
flow of words, then said quite quietly: ‘ Yes, anything rather than 
starvation.” 

“Nan, you know I would never let you feel it, whether you 
married me or not.” 

She looked at him coldly. ‘I cannot take anything more from 
you. It hurts me too much.” 

“Yet, this other thing that you are going to do is worse than 
borrowing from a friend. Ah, you don’t fear it, because you don’t 
know it! Would to God I could make you see the wrong of it ! ” 

She looked at him quickly. “It’s no use, Tom, I have decided.” 

‘No, no! You shall not—yet. Wait till every chance of selling 
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your picture is gone, Nan! Say you will wait till then! Wait for 
two, taree days, settle nothing yet! Promise me, Nan, promise!” 

‘* Very well,”’ she said, wearily. ‘‘ Until every chance of selling 
my picture is gone,” she repeated. 

‘And if it sells you will dismiss this man ? ” 

Her eyes lighted up. ‘‘ Why, of course, Tom! It’s money I 
want, not men. Yet it’s difficult to get one without the other,” she 
said, slowly. 

He went up to her and took her hands in his. ‘ Dear little 
woman,” he said, softly. Her eyes met his, and he saw in them 
something that lingered with him for the rest of his life. 

“You are the best friend a woman ever had, Tom. Never think 
I have not realised it always, and—and I am going home now to 
think. I want to be alone—until I have settled. Then I will come 
and tell you. Good-night, dear.” ; 

She kissed him once lightly on his lips, and turned quickly away 
from him. She paused a moment at the door, then shut it softly 
behind her. 

He stood staring stupidly at it. It was the first time since he 
had known her that she had shut it after her. 

; * * * * 

Three days later, in a handsomely-furnished room in the Hotel 
Victoria, Nan stood in front of a pier-glass, looking at herself with 
unseeing eyes. Her rich dress hung in soft folds about her, and 
its sombre colour intensified the whiteness of her face. Her eyes 
were widely opened,,and they had a strained expression painful to 
see. Every now and then she looked in a bewildered way at the 
plain gold ring on her finger, and then at the hat and cloak on the 
ottoman beside her. 

The door opened and a man entered abruptly. She threw up 
her head. ‘Do you usually enter a lady’s room so?” she said, 
sharply. 

“‘T beg your pardon; but really I did not know it was necessary 
for a husband to knock at his wife’s door! The carriage is waiting 
to take us to the station. Are you ready?” 

His eyes travelled over her person, and it satisfied him. She 
certainly was a most beautiful woman, the pose of her head was 
positively regal, and there was no nonsense about her. Outwardly, 
at all events, she was calm and self-possessed. In his experience— 
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and it had been varied—women and tears had been closely allied 
on such occasions. It was satisfactory to note her clear eyes. He 
hated scenes. 

She turned again to the glass and fixed on her hat. Hecould not 
but admire the nonchalance with which she arranged the little curl 
on her forehead. Smiling delightedly he placed the cloak on her 
shoulders and fumbled over the fastening at her throat. 

She stood indifferent, looking beyond him until his hand touched 
her cheek. She met his fixed gaze and started back with a look 
of disgust. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said, icily ; ‘“‘ I can manage it.” 

In a moment he put his arms round her, and kissed her again 


and again. 

She freed herself at last. ‘‘ You must never do that again! 
Never !”’ she said, with blazing eyes. 

He burst out laughing. ‘‘ My dear Nan, you are magnificent ! 


But,” he added, significantly, ‘you must learn that a husband 
has privileges.” 

She looked into his eyes questionably, and as she looked an 
expression that was almost fear filled her own. ‘“ Richard,” she 
said, impulsively, ‘<I am all alone—I have no one—I mean I have 
never been married before! It is all so strange! I must get used 
to you! You will be kind to me?” 

He only saw that the appeal made her face ten times more 
beautiful ; her words conveyed no meaning to him. “ Yes, yes, 
dear, of course. Come.” 

She hesitated for an instant, then placing the tips of her fingers 
on his arm, and looking straight before her, she went with him. 














A Sinpid Conple. 
By RICHARD WARFIELD. 


“WELL, Jim,” I said, as I paced the deck with my brother, “if you 
find Mr. Ingham half as stupid as I find his wife I pity you. She 
is the most uninteresting person it has ever been my misfortune to 
meet with.” 

‘She can’t be more stupid than he is,” laughed Jim. ‘ He has 
not the ghost of an idea in his head. He’s no company for me, I 
can tell you.” 

We were on a vessel homeward bound from Sydney, where we 
had been staying with our fataer’s brother. There were very few 
passengers on board. Consequently we had become somewhat 
intimate with a Mr. and Mrs. Ingham, who had been introduced 
to us by the captain; for when.dt sea one is not very particular 
about the friends one makes. In a limited society one must not be 
too squeamish, or one is left out in the cold. 

“‘T’ll teli you what, Hetty,” pursued my brother, ‘suppose you 
take Ingham in hand, and leave the fair Blanche to me? She’sa 
pretty little woman enough, and I might get up a mild flirtation 
with her. It, would relieve the monotony, and could do no harm. 
Ingham is too lazy to' be jealous.” 

“I’m agreeable,” I replied; ‘‘ but don’t go over far, Jim. You 
know Mrs. Vavasour always said you were dangerously fascinating. 
Don’t trouble the silly creature’s heart. Meanwhile, I’ll see whether 
I can put a little life into her husband.” 

‘‘Oh! my dear Mrs. Ingham,” I heard Jim saying presently, as ~ 
I sat a little way from them, reading a novel; “‘ how can you talk 
so foolishly? I can assure you my sister and I should be dreadfully 
dull were it not for the companionship of yourself and your husband. 
We are so accustomed to mixing among a lot of people that we 
quite abhor the thought of ten minutes of our own exclusive society. 
We really regard you and Mr. Ingham as veritable godsends.” 

‘It is very’kind of you to tell me so,” murmured the lady; ‘ but 
I am certain your sister must think me frightfully stupid. She is 
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so bright and vivacious, so fyll of chic; and yet, oh! such a dear, 
sweet girl! I quite love her.” 

I left off reading, and began deliberately,to listen. This gushing 
sentimentality was a new trait in Mrs. Ingham’s character. 

‘Do you know, Mr. Marshall?—But there, how can you know?” 
she went on, after a slight pause, “I, too, at one time, was very 
fond of, I may say wickedly addicted to, society. Maurice and I 
lived in a perfect whirl of gaiety, but,” and she heaved a gentle sigh, 
“time changeth everything. Could my friends of two years ago see 
faded little me now, they would throw up their hands and cry: ‘Is 
it really you, Blanche? Impossible!’ ” 

‘* How can you call yourself faded? ”’ rebuked Jim, politely in- 
dignant, and irrelevantly, ‘‘ What a pretty name Blanche is, it 
exactly suits you.” 

** Do you really like it, Mr. Marshall? It seems so girlish to me, 
and I am no longer young.” 

‘**A lady is never older than she looks,” came the stereotyped 
reply ; ‘‘and no one would take you for more than twenty.” 

‘‘Oh! what sweet flattery,” Mrs. Ingham simpered. ‘ You have 
early learnt the art of making pretty speeches, Mr. Marshall. Ah! 
if only my husband talked as you do.” Then she lowered her voice 
and said something I could not catch. But I had heard enough, 
and, thoroughly disgusted, I rose and walked away to the other end 
of the deck, my heart full of pity for the man who had such a 
mawkish, empty-headed woman for a wife. ‘* No wonder Mr. Ingham 
appears stupid to Jim,” I thought, ‘if he can find pleasure in lis- 
tening to the fair Blanche’s twaddle. Blanche indeed! Why, the 
name suits her to perfection.”” Thus soliloquising, I almost ran 
into Mr. Ingham’s arms without seeing him. 

‘* Pray don’t apologise,” he exclaimed, as I began murmuring some 
excuse for my awkwardness. ‘ What a lovely evening it is,’”’ he 
added, gazing far out over the waves, with a dreamy look on his 
face. ‘‘I love the sea at any time, Miss Marshall, but the most on 
such an evening as this. At these times I never weary of it.” 

While he was speaking I noticed that Mr. Ingham had a pair of 
most expressive eyes, and was, besides, a handsome man. It was 
strange I had not observed it before. 

‘“* What caused him to marry that stupid doll?” I wondered. 

‘‘T hope my cigar is not annoying you, Miss Marshall?” he 
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pursued, as we strolled up and down; and as I was answering in 
the negative he proceeded carelessly, bestowing a rather scornful 
glance on his wife and Jim, whose inane laughter and frivolous 
chatter seemed to jar upon him, “ Your brother and Blanche appear 
to get on splendidly together. It is a pity they will have to separate 
so soon.” 

‘“‘ The best of friends have to part sometimes,” I remarked, sagely. 
“But I trust we shall not see the last of you when we land, Mr. 
Ingham? Your wife and you must come to stay with us in Norfolk. 
We live there, you know.” 

‘So your brother was telling me, the other day. It is most 
kind of you to offer us a visit to you; but, I fear, we must refuse 
the invitation. I have a great deal of business to occupy my time 
while I am in England.” 

‘“* You are going to return to Australia, then ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, certainly ; we live there.” 

‘“‘ Well, sis, and how did you get on with Ingham?” Jim asked, 
a couple of hours later. ‘Did you not find him dreadfully slow? 
I pitied you from my heart.” 

“Your pity was wasted, then. I found him excellent company ; 
such a pleasant change after that idiotic wife of his.”’ 

Jim stared. “I think you must misunderstand her, Hetty,” he 
said ; ‘‘she and I got on first-rate; she’s such a jolly little woman.” 

‘What you see to admire in her, Jim,” I retorted, “I cannot 
imagine. I wonder at your taste.” 

“Pooh!” he rejoined; ‘“‘ you women always depreciate one 
another.” 

As the days sped rapidly onward, I saw more and more of Mr. 
Ingham, and grew to like him immensely. We spent a great deal 
of time together. Mrs. Ingham quite monopolised my brother’s 
society ; so I—partly from a feeling of retaliation, partly because 


I really liked him—made much of her husband, devoting myself to 


him in a most shamelessly open manner. 

‘¢ Miss Marshall and Maurice seem made for each other,” I over- 
heard her saying, sneeringly, one day to Jim. ‘‘ What a pity my 
husband is not free, for then they might make a match of it.” 

I felt my face flush, but, fortunately, Mrs. Ingham was unaware 
of my propinquity, so I was spared the mortification of letting her 
know that her words annoyed me. 
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“If Ingham were free, you would be also, Blanche,” my brother 
answered, in languishing accents ; ‘‘ and you know what that would 
mean to me.” 

The tone of this reply, more than the sentiment expressed, startled 
me. It told me that Jim, whom I had always considered impreg- 
nable to woman’s wiles, was speaking seriously. His voice altogether 
lacked the inflection of airy compliment, of conventional badinage. 
Yes, there could be no doubt about it; this woman, of whom I had 
said to him, ‘‘ Don’t trouble the silly creature’s heart ;” this vacuous- 
minded, frivolous woman had by her infantile tricks and affectation 
of child-like simplicity thrown a spell over my brother, and made 
him believe that he was in love with her. To enliven the tedium 
of a journey-—for in my ignorance I ascribed no other motive to 
her—she had trifled and flirted with him to the destruction of his 
peace of mind. I was filled with holy indignation and lofty scorn, 
and anathematised her mentally in no measured language. I also 
thought several hard things concerning my brother’s gullibility. 
‘* Pride goeth before destruction,” a wise man said; and my hour of 
humiliation was not far off. 

It was very vexing, this discovery of mine, particularly as I had 
reason to know (having been told by Mr. Ingham during one of 
our quiet walks on deck) what a despicable person Blanche was. 
Of course he had not said so, in terse unvarnished English, for he 
always spoke most kindly of her; but I knew his character 
sufficiently well by this time to read between the lines of his 
conversation. Her extravagance was unbounded—she would waste 
money like water—this much I learnt from him incidentally. And 
then, ashamed of having admitted anything to the detriment of his 
wife, he added: ‘But she’s a dear affectionate girl ’’—‘ girl!” - 
thought I—“‘and she can’t help her love of pretty things.” 

We were now drawing near England; but a few days more and 
our voyage would be at anend. I was not sorry for this, for Jim 
danced attendance on Blanche everlastingly, and made no secret of 
his infatuation ; and I gladly looked forward to the arrival of the 
time when their hourly intercourse must perforce be stopped. How 
I regretted having given Mr. Ingham that invitation to Norfolk ; 
not that I should not be pleased to see Aim, but his wife—never / 

Though everybody else on board the ship remarked and covertly 
discussed Jim’s attentions to Mrs. Ingham, Maurice Ingham himself 
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seemed utterly oblivious of them. The husband and wife were now 
but seldom seen in each other’s company, but to all appearance he 
did not miss her greatly. So long as she was happy and content 
he cared not how she spent her time, nor with whom. I decided in 
my own mind that theirs had been a marriage of convenience. 
Betwixt Blanche Ingham and myself there existed a kind of armed 
neutrality—a species of ‘let me alone and I'll not interfere with 
you ” arrangement ; none the less understood by each of us because 
it was tacitly expressed. My brother’s mad folly was well-nigh 
inconceivable, but the siren should have her own way until we were 
safely landed on “erra firma, when I would at once carry him off 
out of her clutches. Intermeddling at present would do no good. 

Only on one occasion, when, exasperated by some more than 
usually sickening display of imbecility on his part, I lost, my temper, 
did [ venture to tell my brother a piece of my mind about his 
conduct. “If you ave a fool, Jim,” I tartly exclaimed, ‘‘ you need 
not take such elaborate pains to advertise your folly. You might 
have a little consideration for me. Recollect I am your sister, and 
people may think idiocy runs in the blood.” 

“ Poor little sister,” he laughed ; “I'll be more careful.” 

On our arrival in London, Jim quietly informed me that the 
Inghams were going to stay at the same hotel as ourselves. 

«‘ Blanche—Mrs. Ingham—asked me to recommend one to her,” 
he said. ‘She tells me Ingham is so very, very stupid about 
arranging where to put up, etc. I am glad they will be with us.” 

“It is more than I am,” I crossly retorted. ‘‘ How long do you 
wish to remain in town, Jim? I want to get home and rid of these 
people.” 

‘“‘ Why, Hetty,” he demanded, “‘ what has come to you? It was 
only yesterday Blanche told me you had asked her husband to 
take her down home into Norfolk. What a changeable person you- 


” 


are. 
I did not know what to reply. ‘I must have been mad,” I 


declared, “‘ or I should certainly never have invited them.” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders, and walked away whistling. 

That evening I was sitting in the vestibule of the hotel, very tired 
and nearly asleep, when the familiar tones of Mr. Ingham struck 
on my ear. * Familiar, I say, and yet they sounded far differently 
from what I had previously ever heard them. 
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‘“‘ Well, little woman,” he said, ‘and how are you prospering ? 
Has the faithful Jim forked out ? ” 

Blanche Ingham—I knew it was she, though the two of them 
were as effectually concealed from me as I was from them—laughed 
merrily: a bright silvery laugh, not a bit like the everlasting giggle 
we had been favoured with on ship-board, but she never spoke, and 
they passed away into the distance. The circumstance did not 
make much impression on me at the time; I only felt a faint surprise 
that the Inghams should suddenly be on such easy terms together. 
I was destined to remember it vividly later on when—but I must 
not anticipate. 

The following day I had a splitting, racking headache, and was 
quite too unwell to go with the Inghams and Jim for an excursion 
down the river, as had been arranged. 1 begged, however, that 
they would go without me. Quiet and rest were all I needed. 
After some hesitation they consented, though reluctantly. Blanche 
was especially solicitous about me, and entreated to be allowed to 
remain at home, but this I would not hear of. So off they went. 
In spite of his talked-of business, Maurice Ingham seemed to have 
nothing to do except amuse himself. 

About 3 p.m. Mr. Ingham returned to the hotel with a note from 
Jim in pencil :—** Dear Hetty,’’—he had scribbled—‘‘I have had 
an accident with the boat; and neither Ingham nor myself have 
sufficient loose coin to pay for the damage done. Kindly send my 
pocket-book by Ingham. I would come for it, but these precious 
boatmen seem afraid of letting me out of their sight.—Yours, Jim.” 

Jim always left his pocket-book in my care, so I ran upstairs to 
fetch it. There were notes in it to the value of £150. These I 
counted before Mr. Ingham, and then replaced them in the book.. 
‘‘T have no idea how much he’ll require,’ I said; ‘‘ you had better 
take the lot.” 

‘“Yes, perhaps I had,” he answered. ‘I don’t know the extent 
of the damage.”” Adding: ‘‘ Well, I’ll be off; you look very white 
and ill, Miss Marshall, you had better lie down.” And he stooped 
and picked something from off the floor. 

About seven o’clock Blanche Ingham and Jim came back together. 
Mr. Ingham was not with them. Jim appeared to be rather excited. 
Had I not known he was a most sparing drinker, I should have 
thought he had been partaking too freely of stimulants. The lady’s 
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eyes shone and sparkled as I had never before seen them; they 
seemed to me to emit somewhat of a triumphant glitter. 

“Where is Ingham ?” Jim inquired. 

‘‘Here I am,” replied a voice; and Maurice Ingham descended 
the staircase into the hall, 

I was just about to give words to my astonishment at his being 
in the hotel, when Jim said: ‘‘ You've missed a treat, old man; 
we’ve had a splendid time.” 

“I’m glad of it,” returned Ingham, lightly; ‘very glad.” 

I called Jim on one side presently, and asked him about the 
accident to the boat. 

‘«‘ Accident ? What accident ?” he queried, staring at me blankly. 
‘* You must be dreaming, Hetty ; there has been no accident.” 

It was now my turn to look astonished; but an explanation 
quickly ensued, and I gave Jim an account of my afternoon’s 
proceedings. 

“No doubt Ingham intends all this for a joke,” my brother cried, 
when I had finished; ‘“‘ but it is a very poor one. I hope, Hetty, 
this will be a lesson to you to be more careful of my property in 
the future.” ; 

But on being questioned by Jim, Mr. Ingham disclaimed any 
knowledge whatever of the pocket-book. ‘You must have been 
asleep and dreaming, Miss Marshall,” he gaily asserted. ‘ Why, 
I have never seen you this afternoon. I left your brother and 
my wife because I did not feel very well, and came back to the 
hotel. Your story is too ridiculous.” 

‘*But do you mean to tell me, Mr. Ingham,” I hotly exclaimed, 
“that I did not give you Jim’s pocket-book—that you did not bring 
me a note ostensibly from him ?” 

‘* Certainly I do, my dear Miss Marshall. Pray where is this 
wonderful note which I brought ? ” 4 

‘‘T don’t know; I did not keep it.” Then with sudden remem- 
brance: ‘ Did not I see you pick it up from the floor ? ” 

“Ah! I thought so,” he responded, sarcastically ; ‘‘of course, 
you did not keep the note ; it is not to be expected that you should, 
seeing that it was of no importance.” 

“I think it would be better if Miss Marshall were to confess 
the truth—that she has appropriated her brother’s money to her 
own use,” Mrs. Ingham now chimed in—oh! so sweetly. “1am 
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sure Maurice will forgive her aspersions of himself for her brother’s 
sake.” 

‘‘ My dearest Blanche,” Mr. Ingham interposed, “ please leave 
me to settle this most unpleasant business, and retire. You have 
your good name to think of: I do not care for you to be seen in 
the present company. It is not quite what you have been used to, 
darling.” 

Here Jim varied the proceedings by knocking Mr. Ingham down. 
A crowd of visitors, staying in the hotel, immediately gathered 
round us, while Mrs. Ingham fainted gracefully away. 

Well, the upshot of it all was that as no one had seen Mr. Ingham 
in conversation with me during the afternoon, and as there was 
only my word against his, Jim was advised to let the matter drop— 
a thing he did with great reluctance. 

But the worst had yet to come. 

“‘T see it all now, Hetty,” Jim bewailed to me. “I have been 
fooled by that fiend of a woman from the very first. Do you know, 
Hetty, I lent the creature £200 only this morning. She said her 
husband was a perfect brute to her, and begrudged her every 
sixpence she spent. She saw me give you the pocket-book to take 
care of, and they laid their plans accordingly. We have been taken 
in by a couple of sharpers, Hetty—duped, tricked, cheated.” 

‘“* And we thought them so stupid, Jim. Do you remember?” 

“TI am not likely to forget it,” my brother answered, bitterly. 
“Oh! bother it all,” he continued; “‘I don’t care a fig about the 
money, but the woman! I really liked her. I did, indeed!” 


























A Daughter of Babylon. 


IN TWO PARTS, 
By C. HORNBY. 


PART ONE, 
CHAPTER I. 


MOTHER AND SON, 


An Italian sun was shining down on a village—town, I should say— 
in northern Italy: a pretty, picturesque little town, with narrow stone- 
paved streets and high houses; their green shutters closed to keep 
out the sun, while clothes and house linen of many and varied hues 
hung suspended on lines from the windows. Below in the streets it 
was cool and shady, with that damp, musty odour that told the sun 
never penetrated there. Above, the sky was one deep, cloudless blue 
vault, against which the house-tops rose with startling clearness ; 
behind this little town of tall painted houses and whitewashed steeples, 
the steep wooded mountains rose until their topmost peaks seemed 
verily to touch the sky. So thickly were their sides covered by olive 
trees that it appeared as though one solitary bush had grown and 
grown until its branches had spread over everything near and far. 

Here and there stood a white or yellow villa—a land-mark for the 
eye—on which the sun danced and glittered, while the stone grey of 
the cottages could just be seen amongst the trees. Right down, close 
to the water’s edge, the houses clustered, not one quite distinguishable 
from another in the sunlight, for all seemed one mass of vivid colouring 
enhanced by the brilliant blue of the sea, upon which the sun made 
little twinkling golden points of light. It was a very pretty scene—a™ 
harmony in green and blue, dashed with streaks of vivid white and 
yellow—while here and there a bit of red or blue fluttered from the 
windows and caught the eye. 

On the shore groups of noisy little dark-haired children gambolled 
like so many monkeys in the sun, their curly heads uncovered, and 
their dirty little feet bare and sunburnt. Red-capped fishermen 
lounged beneath the shade of their boats; while women, with red 
handkerchiefs over their heads, sat before the curious round lace 
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pillows, their deft brown fingers quickly lacing and interlacing the_ 
fine white threads. Heavy cumbrous fishing-boats came in and put 

out to sea again, their brown lateen sails flapping in the breeze; 

while every now and then a white-winged English cutter would flash 

into sight and disappear. It was all so bright, so brilliant; everything 

spoke of life, of happiness, of gaiety; not one dark speck showed 

anywhere beneath the shimmering glory of that hot southern sun. 

It was a scene to sink into one’s memory, never to be forgotten— 
a.scene of idleness, of rest, of contentment to some. It offered a 
veritable haven of rest to anyone who, tired of the busy hum of the 
outside world, had sought that sunny little Italian town on the shore 
of the Mediterranean. 

Not many foreigners had penetrated Rapallo; you seldom saw the 
artist with his camp-stool and sketching-block there; nor the untidy, 
slovenly Englishman abroad with his alpenstock and travelling camera. 
No, they had yet to learn that such a place existed; and, as yet, had 
left no trails behind them in the shape of burnt wood and newspaper. 
A few Germans lived in the villas around; and half-a-dozen invalids 
or so came and went to the two hotels. 

Not very far up a steep and stoney path, shaded on either side by 
crooked and gnarled olives, two people stood. They were English— 
the one a lady, the other a man. The lady sat supported by cushions 
in a wicker bath-chair with a long handle attached ; she was small, 
fair, faded looking, and evidently an invalid. The lady had drawn 
up the thick white veil from over her face, and was gazing at the 
view which opened out before her with evident admiration. 

“It is very beautiful, Norrys,” the lady said, heaving a sigh as she 
continued to gaze over the calm shining surface of the water, dotted 
everywhere with brown specks and white bits of sail. 

“Iam so glad you like it, mother,’’ answered her son; but he was 
not looking at the sea, nor the dark-green mountains, but at the slight 
flush that had risen on his mother’s cheek, and an expression full of 
tender regard filled his eyes for a moment. 

Norrys Dorian looked older than his seven-and-twenty years ; much 
in the same way as his mother appeared ridiculously under her five- 
and-fifty, for although her face was worn and faded looking, her 
light golden hair and chintz-like colouring took considerably away 
from her age. His dark, stern, powerful face bore the stamp of five- 
and-thirty; there was nothing young about it. The hard, firm, well- 
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cut lips, the square resolute jaw, the straight even features, and the 
dark, deep, unflinchable grey eyes, that looked at you with a 
singularly grave and steady expression, shaded by their heavy lashes 
and straight black brows, bore the stamp of developed manhood, 
His forehead was broad and high, from which the closely-cut, dark- 
brown hair grew crisply back. 

At first sight it was far from being a pleasing physiognomy, but 
on looking more closely one could not help being struck with it. It 
was a powerful face, full of a deep, unreadable character, not in- 
tellectually clever, perhaps grand, rather, with a sort of rugged 
grandness, that when once seen could not be lightly forgotten; then 
the tall, well-built figure struck one too, particularly the broad chest 
and shoulders, as he walked beside the bath-chair or pulled it up 
the steep paths. A passer-by might have been surprised to see how 
his face altered, how it lighted up as he gazed down at the faded 
invalid, how the grey eyes smiled a singularly sweet smile, and the 
lips relaxed from their hard lines; then he looked young again—the 
smile was so boyish, so full of countless possibilities. 

“I think we had better be going back now,’ the lady said, after 
a silence of a few minutes. ‘‘ The sun sinks so rapidly here, and we 
are some way from the hotel.” She settled herself back among the 
cushions and pulled the travelling-rug up over her knees, while Dorian 
stooped to tuck it in around her. 

“ You are quite comfortable?” he asked, bending over her. “ Your 
pillows are quite right?” 

“I think you might alter them a little, Norrys ; push them further 
down. Ah! mind my hair; you are so careless.” Her tone sunk 
to a slight peevishness, that made the young man’s brows contract 
sharply, annoyed at his own clumsiness. 

“Is that better?” he said, as he arranged them, his large strong_ 
hands fingering her shawl and veil as tenderly as a woman’s, 

“Yes, that will do; don’t jolt me, Norrys, these stones do shake 
me so dreadfully.” 

Mrs. Dorian leant back in her chair, and closed her eyes with a 
tired sigh ; the flush had faded from her cheek. As they descended 
beneath the chill, grey gloom of the olives she shivered a little. 

For some time neither spoke, when suddenly Mrs. Dorian opened 
the conversation by exclaiming : ‘Oh! Norrys, did you notice those 
ill-bred Germans at the table to-day? Some more have arrived. 

4* 
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I shall really have to lunch and dine in my own room if they continue _ 
staying here; their voices go right through one. Why is it that 
they should be such a coarse and vulgar race ?—such manners as 
they have too!” 

* No, mother, I did not notice them particularly, but Signor Crispi 
told me to-day that some English were coming shortly. Let’s hope 
they will be respectable specimens of their country, and prove nice 
companions for you.” 

‘Indeed, I hope they will; but you can never tell what sort of 
people you may meet abroad, there is such a lack of society here, 
the people all seem so very second-rate. Really, Norrys, I wish for 
your sake that some more interesting people would come. You must 
find it so very dull, there is no occupation for young men here at all, 
I don’t believe.” 

“Don’t worry about me, little mother, but I shall be glad for your 
sake if these fresh arrivals do turn out favourably; as for me, why 
I don’t care sixpence who comes or who goes. Are you so very dull 
here, dear? Would you prefer to go home—to London for instance? ” 
Norrys stopped for a second and looked back anxiously at his mother. 

“London! heaven forbid! do you want to kill me that you suggest 
such a thing? Certainly the fogs would soon relieve you of me. Why 
are you stopping? It is so damp and chilly beneath these horrible 
olives.” 

Dorian moved on; then he remarked: “ But you say you are 
dull here.” 

“So I am dull, deadly dull; I should be dull anywhere—even in 
London—I could not go out, I could not entertain; life would be 
misery—in the world and yet out of it. No, it is not to be thought 
of. I have done with England. How would you like to live in a 
back street, or in a miserable little lodging at Richmond or Norwood, 
or one of those places? It was different when your father was alive, 
but now it would be unbearable. We must move on to Florence 
soon, or Venice, I don’t care which,” her voice sharpened with a note 
of pain as she spoke, and she shifted about uneasily in her chair. 

Norrys made no reply, and his mother went on: “No, I shall 
never go back now, even if I were as rich as Croesus himself. I 
could never put up with the stiffness, the conventionality of English 
life. I shall die in Italy. When I am dead it will be time enough 
for you to think of going home. You are your uncle’s heir, and will, 
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I daresay, be able to enjoy yourself on four or five'thousand a year ; 
but until then—until I free you—Norrys, you must put up with the 
dullness, with the deadly monotony of such an existence as we are 
now leading.” 

Dorian had not interrupted her once, but his face had grown 
harder and sterner as she went on, and the lines around his lips 
deepened with pain. ‘‘ Have I ever complained—have I ever asked 
you to go home? ” he said, as she finished speaking. “ Mother, surely 
you must know that I only care to be where you are; that I hate, 
loathe society, and all its shallowness and falseness. I tell you I am 
contented ; why won’t you believe me, darling? It makes me miserable 
to have you talk like that. Oh! mother, why should I want you 
to die ?” 

He stopped again, an expression of deep tenderness softening his 
face, but Mrs. Dorian frowned impatiently: ‘Nonsense, nonsense, 
Norrys; you cared for gaiety pretty much, I fancy, before that 
wretched little Nell Devereux changed you so completely. You will 
marry, of course, when your time comes, and take your proper place 
in society. Why should you be different to other young men? No, 
no, it is not natural;” then with a complete change of tone: ‘‘ Oh, 
Norrys dear, what should [ do without you; you are very, very good 
to your troublesome old mother, my dear.” 

“‘ Good, don’t call it goodness, I should be a brute, indeed, if I left 
you,” and with knitted brows Dorian walked quickly on. 

Presently, Mrs. Dorian spoke again, and her tone was full of all 
its old peevishness: “Norrys, why are you for ever going to that 
Casino? I am sure it must be a horribly low sort of a place, and 
you must spend a fortune. If you must gamble, why on earth can’t 
you go to Monte Carlo, and at least do it in a gentlemanly way?” 

A dark flush rose through Dorian’s tanned skin, and his brows 
contracted sharply together, but his voice did not alter as he replied : 
“I don’t gamble, and I have no wish to go to Monte Carlo, thank 
you, mother ; but heaven knows a fellow must spend his time some- 
where.” He spoke impatiently, and for the moment lost all control 
of his voice. 

“ Then why do you not go into the smoking-room and try to be 
a little sociable ?” returned Mrs. Dorian. 

“Because I can’t afford to make myself sociable to unsociable 
people ; and, besides, I already spend a fortune in tobacco. At 
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least at the Casino you stand a chance of winning a few sous, while 
in the smoking-room you only lose your temper ; and, besides, I can’t — 
Stand spouting German for two mortal hours.” : 

“ Well, there is no need to get into a temper, Norrys. 1am sure 
I don’t care where you go, but you might think of me a little.” 

She had just said, what would she do without him, and now she 
was blaming him. Dorian felt the injustice of her words keenly, 
but he was too well accustomed to her various moods and tempers 
to take much notice of them. 

“If you object.so strongly, mother, I will leave off going,” he said 
gently. But Mrs. Dorian only shrugged her shoulders carelessly, and 
bade him be quick, as it was growing cold. She was silent for some 
time, and Norrys thought she had quite forgotten their previous con- 
versation, so her next remark surprised him. 

“1 wonder whether you still think and worry yourself about that 
wretched little Nell,” she began, but stopped short, as her chair 
suddenly jolted violently. “Oh, do be more careful, Norrys; any- 
body so utterly careless as you——-” 

Dorian paused, re-arranged her pillows, and then said in a voice 
so low and stern, that she was almost startled, “It would be better 
if you never mentioned that name to me again. I have done with it. 
Be satisfied mother, there is no need for you to be jealous of her, or 
of anyone indeed, but—but I would rather not talk of it, that’s all.” 

The chair moved on, but Mrs. Dorian continued pettishly, ‘‘ Oh! it 
is all very well, but you will marry, of course, Norrys.” 

“No, I shall not. Why should 1?” Iam not of the marrying 
sort.” 

“Nonsense,” his mother broke in sharply, ‘‘nonsense, of course 
you will; all young men say the same until they do.” 

‘“‘Well! if I do, which seems to me very unlikely, it shall never 
alter me towards you, little mother; come now, let’s leave the subject, 
please,” and in spite of her frown, Dorian bent down and kissed the 
faded cheek. 

That evening after Dorian had seen his mother comfortably settled 
for the night, and placed the candle and matches on the small table 
beside her bed, he went out and walked along the quiet, moon-lit 
streets in the direction of the shore ; nobody knew when he came in, 
but it was long after midnight before his head touched the pillow. 

The next day being Sunday, Mrs. Dorian stayed in her room 
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longer than usual. “It depresses me to go to church here,” she said. 
“Church in a room seems so out of place, and besides, the music 
jars on my nerves fearfully.” 

So after reading to her for some time, Dorian put down the book, 
and said he was going out, “ That is if you don’t want me,” he added. 

‘You are not going to church, then, Norrys, I suppose?” enquired 
Mrs. Dorian. “What will people think? Of course they know it is 
my bad health that keeps me away, but you—you might go, Norrys.” 

““My dear mother, let people think what they choose; they may 
think I am a Mahommedan if they like, or a Buddhist, anything that 
pleases them, I don’t care a sixpence for them or their thoughts.” 
Norrys laughed, but Mrs. Dorian looked aggrieved. 

“Norrys, how can you entertain such profane ideas? You might 
go and sit in your chair, for the look of things, anyhow.” 

“To me it would seem more profane—far more hypocritical. No, 
I cannot do that, even to please you!” Dorian replied, “ and besides, 
why should I care whit people think of me, what difference can it 
make?” He rose from his seat, and crossed the room to the window; 
outside the green shutters, which were half open, the sun shone and 
played upon the blue water ; there was a hum of children’s voices in 
the still air, and now and then the tinkling of bells as the mule carts 
went by. Norrys watched the tiny, lazy waves as they lapped gently 
on the shore, and then again receded, the stones and seaweed at the 
bottom being plainly visible through the clear, deep water. His 
mother’s words angered him, he was censcious of feeling an un- 
controllable irritatien. “If I can’t do anything for you, mother, I 
shall go out,” he repeated, going towards the door. 

“Yes, you had better,” was the ungracious reply, “You seem in 
an exceedingly bad temper; I hope the fresh air will do you good; 
at present you can hardly be called a cheerful companion for an 
invalid,” and Mrs. Dorian took up her book with a determined air. 
Norrys turned abruptly and left the room, and taking his cap and 
stick, he went out, whistling to the black retriever that belonged to 
the hotel to follow him. . 

_ Crossing the bridge, h2 set out along the hard, white “Cornichi 
Road,” which wound for miles and miles around the coast. The day 
was beautiful, clear and bright, and the air bracing and exhilarating, 
the sea and'sky both a deep unchanging cobalt. How long he walked 
without looking to right or left he did not know, when raising his eyes 
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for a moment, tired of seeing nothing but the dusty road and _ 
his tan leather shoes, he perceived that just in front of him lay a 
cluster of houses, from the midst of which the usual tall white steeple 
rose. 

It was only another little town, the exact counterpart of that he had 
just left. As he entered the narrow street he passed the entrance of 
the church. For a minute Dorian paused, his mother had wanted 
him to go to church. Why should he not look in? He had been 
once inside a Roman Catholic Church in London, and had come 
away deeply impressed with the beauty of the music. Yes, he would 
go now, the sun was hot, and it looked cool and shady inside. So, 
without giving the matter a second thought, Norrys entered. The 
interior was large, and at first sight gloomy, but on looking closer 
Dorian saw that the walls were gaudily frescoed. Service was going 
on, or at least Norrys supposed that it was, as the organ was sending 
forth a cascade of sou-d, while some peasants were kneeling, others 
standing. Near the door some ragged children were busily playing 
at marbles ; he could not help being amused at the strangeness of the 
scene, but he went and sat down in one of the chairs, and waited for 
what might happen. 

Perhaps it was the sound of the organ which screamed and thun- 
dered alternately, perhaps the slow, monotonous drawlings of the 
priests’ voices, for before Norrys knew what he was doing, his head 
began to nod ani he was asleep. When he opened his eyes nobody 
seemed the wiser, the organ had stopped, and all the congregation 
had dispersed, on'y two or three black robed friars were moving 
about, who passed him with a respectful ‘Buon siorno, signore.” 
Norrys roused himself, refreshed after his snooze, with a half-amused, 
half-sarcastic smile playing round his lips. 

“T have been to church after all,” he thought, ‘‘ and feel decidedly 
better than I do after most services. 

So he left his cool retreat, and went out into the sunshine once 
more. He almost wished that he was not going back to the hotel, he 
disliked the ¢ad/e d’héte, and the people bored him more than the 
food. He hurried his footsteps as he neared Rapallo, and reached 
the hotel in time to partake of a cup of afternoon tea. 

“ Why, where have you been all the afternoon, Norrys ?”’ said Mrs. 
Dorian, almost before he had opened the door. “I have been wretchedly 
dull all by myself. I suppose you have been at that disgusting Casino 
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—really you might make a difference on a Sunday, although you are 
abroad.” 

Dorian stifled the quick exclamation that rose to his lips, as he 
always did when with his mother. She rarely guessed what lay 
behind his quiet expressionless face. 

“ Wrong, again, mother,” he said lightly. “You have jumped to 
a false conclusion, I have not been near the Casino, but have been 
walking nearly the whole time since I left you—except for about 
fifteen minutes which I spent inside a church.” 

“A church, Norrys?” questioned Mrs. Dorian. 

“Yes! a Roman Catholic Church. It was cool inside, and I passed 
a very pleasant quarter of an hour, and had a delicious snooze.” 

‘‘Oh! No.rys, why could you not have gone to a church here? 
What a waste of time.” ; 

‘“‘I hope you have not been very dull, little mother,” he continued, 
bending his dark head, and dropping a light kiss on her forehead, a 
look of great tenderness lighting up his face. 

“Oh! Norrys,” exclaimed Mrs. Dorian suddenly, “ you have had 
no lunch. Won’t you have something now? Tea is nothing. Shall 
I ring and tell the waiter to make you some sandwiches?” For the 
minute she seemed full of care and thought for him; perhaps his kiss 


had touched her, or the gentle clasp of his hands over hers. 


‘“No, thank you, mother, I can exist quite well until dinner-time. 
Are you sure you have not been dull ? ” 

‘Dull! Well, one is always that here, more or less, but that book is 
very interesting ; you must read it. Tell me, what did you see out?” 

“See? Oh, the same things, the sea, the sky, the trees; I saw 
nothing else that particularly took my fancy.” 

Dorian left the vicinity of the sofa, and crossed over to the window, 
as he invariably did whenever he entered his mother’s room ; perhaps 
the ceaseless ripple of the waves attracted him, or the fleeting shadows 
that chased each oth2r down the mountain sides, or the hum of voices 
in the still air, now and then varied by the hoot or cry of some mule 
driver. Just now the water seemed like burnished gold, for the sun 
was sinking slowly, tinging the hill-tops with palest salmon, and 
deepening the shadows to indigo and purple. The sea, where the sun 
had left it, gleamed black as ebony, reflecting the white house-tops 
vividly on its glassy surface. 

A sense of sadness, of depression, took possession of the young man 
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as he remained standing at the window. Would nothing break the 
peaceful stillness, nothing more pronounced than those childish voices 
and tinkling bells? What a torpid life he led, like a pond that gets 
daily more overgrown with dead leaves and rushes ; this sense of in- 
activity, this lazy nothingness was intolerable. Could he do nothing to 
shake it off? His life went on day after day as regularly, with as 
much deadly monotony as those sleepy little waves, except when a 
storm would lash them into foam and give them strength to beat against 
and quarrel with the stones, until the wind ceased and it was calm 
again. 

Dorian thought of his Oxford .days, they seemed centuries old to 
him now; and vet only a few years had passed since he had left. He 
had never done more than distinguish himself in a small way, either 
in mathematics, or at cricket. Neither had he made any especial 
mark in classics, or done anything out of the way on the river. 
But he had played cricket as a good “all round” man, pulled an 
oar in his college boat, and had passed creditably in athletics, 
although he had never “pulled off” the long jump or run in first 
“ at the final,’’ still he had done as well as most men, and had been 
termed a good sort of fellow; a genuis he had never been, but then 
genius is not appreciated at Oxford, except by other geniuses, and 
Norrys had made few friends among them. 

He had been sorry to leave on the whole, to say good-bye to it all, 
yet he had never taken the trouble to keep up with old chums, and 
chums are for the most part very well willing to wait for you to 
make the first move towards renewing old friendships. On leaving 
Oxford Dorian had accompanied his mother abroad almost imme- 
diately ; he had never known his father, and until the last few years 
could barely claim an acquaintance with his mother. But that was all 
very quickly changed. Mrs. Dorian had always been more or less of 
an invalid, but lately she had nearly collapsed altogether, and had 
told Dorian in so many words that she could not, and what was more, 
would not do without him. 

“I have plenty to keep us both as long as we don’t run into 
expense,” she had said the day after he returned from Oxford. *‘ We 
will go and live abroad. .I have no one but you Norrys, surely you 
won't leave me?” Those few words had done it: Dorian dismissed 
all thoughts he might have entertained of his own prospects, and made 
up his mind to devote himself wholly and solely to his mother. 
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It was an easy life that the mother and son led, travelling by slow 
stages from one place to another, mostly away from the fashionable 
throng, for Nice and Mentone were too expensive, Florence was cold, 
and Venice horrid in the winter, sothe invalid declared. Rome was 
tried for one season, but there Mrs. Dorian met numerous old friends, 
so she left, because old friends entail expeditions, theatres and sight 
seeing, and Mrs. Dorian’s purse, although it was by no means empty, 
had a limit. 

So the mother and son left Rome, spent a winter in Naples, then went 
south to Cairo, and from there to Algiers, and then back again to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, until Mrs. Dorian’s health had pinned 
her, whether she would or no, in the tiny Italian town where we now 
find them, beneath the shelter of the Apennines and under the hot 
rays of the southern sun. At first it was well enough, the scenery 
lovely, the climate exquisite, and the people strange and picturesque. 
But after a bit it began to pall; Mrs. Dorian had grumbled at Nice 
because of the expense, shivered at Florence, and complained of the 
smells at Venice, but here there was nothing to complain of, and 
nothing to do, nor anyone to speak to, yet there was no getting away. 
Mrs. Dorian got weaker, not stronger, as the winter advanced, and at 
the same time became so peevish, irritable and discontented, that 
even Norrys’ patience was tried to the uttermost. It was worse for 
him than for her; it was part of her existence to sit back in the 
bath chair, smothered in cushions, or to lie languidly on the lounge, 
skimming through the last new novel; but it was not part of his life to 
move around the mountain paths, or to sit on the iron seat outside 
the hotel and smoke his cigar, without a soul to speak to, nothing — 
absolutely nothing—to do to while away his time. 

When Norrys found that this sleepy little place held a Casino, his 
delight was unbounded. Immediately after dinner he started forth 
and entered the wooden building, but his pleasure was somewhat 
damped to see only a few dark-browed dirty Italians, lazily drinking 
their ‘‘ chianti’’ beside the round tables and a few shuffling their 
cards, stopping every now and then to sip their wine, or quarrel 
and gesticulate over the latest bit of scandal; but after a while 
Norrys’ patience was rewarded in the shape of two small wiry 
suspicious looking men who said they were French, but who spoke a 
doubtful lingo between themselves, and curious English to Norrys. 

After a while some rather decent-looking Italians appeared on the 
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scene, and somehow Norrys contrived to make the hours pass and to 
lose a considerable quantity of his paper money. But while it lasted 
it was exciting, because the Frenchmen continually came to blows, ~ 
and the Italians scowled darkly, as they flung their brigand-like cloaks 
over their shoulders, gesticulating and lifting their eyebrows, until a 
smile curved Norrys’ lips and he walked home beneath the starlight, 
speculating and musing over what he had seen, and more often what 
he had lost. But to his mother he seldom complained, and so the 
days drifted into weeks, and the weeks into months, while Mrs. Dorian 
sometimes got weaker, sometimes stronger, but never really regained 
much strength. 

“‘ Shall I read to you mother ?” Dorian said at last, turning round 
from the window, for he had watched the sun sink and the mountains 
lose themselves in shadow. 

“Yes, I wish you would, but you had better ring for the lights first.” 
Norrys did so, and then seated himself beside the sofa and took up 
the book. He did not read well, for he ran on too quickly very 
often, causing Mrs. Dorian to sigh painfully and put on an aggrieved 
expression, but he had a beautiful voice, low and mellow, and full of 
feeling, that rose and vibrated, as the story grew in interest, and sunk 
until it became inexpressibly tender, bringing tears to Mrs. Dorian’s 
eyes by its pathos alone. 

‘‘T wish you would read more quietly Norrys,” she often said. 
“ People might think to hear you, that you were rehearsing a part.” 
Then Dorian would modulate his tones, until he saw that his mother 
had dropped asleep, when he would put down the book and steal 
noiselessly from the room. To-day he read on until the dinner bell 
rung, and as he got up and closed the book, Mrs, Dorian did not hear 
the stifled sigh, or note the tired whiteness of his strong face, for 
sometimes Dorian felt that even his mother did not satisfy him, much 
as she was tohim. True he battled against the morbid depression 
that took such strong possession of him from time to time, but he 
could not always drive it away, and to-night he felt it with double 
force. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


Tuer is a picturesque poverty about Italy that few places can rival. 
Everything seems in a state of decay or collapse; the very walls that 
skirt the road-side are partly in ruins, tumbled down and covered 
with ivy, that look as though centuries had passed since the hand of 
man sought to train their trailing, clinging stems or disentangle the 
thick masses. Yet, poor as the peasants undoubtedly are, they do 
not seem to resent their poverty, they accept it as an accomplished 
fact, and bask contentedly enough beneath the rays of the hot sun, 
chatting and laughing happily to each other, their fingers busily 
employed the while either making lace or weaving thread. Beggars 
are known to be ‘a great pest in Italy, though it is not so much their 
poverty that makes them beg but habit—a second nature that comes 
as naturally to them as their lace-making. 

Dorian, in his long solitary tramps, noted often with surprise the 
utter poverty of some of the cottages, that is to say, the inside, for 
outside the walls were often fancifully and gaudily painted with figures 
of saints and patriots. 

Then the vineyards are a feature in themselves alone. It is curious 
to note how every little plot of spare ground is seized upon and 


cultivated. The cottages are surrounded by vines—in winter nothing 


more than bare poles and twigs; but in summer a luxuriant growth 
of green, from which the black grapes hang, their dark green foliage 
contrasting well with the lighter and greyer green of the olives. 

The walks around Rapallo were lovely and numerous; and Dorian 
spent a good deal of his time on foot alone, sometimes reaching such 
a height that he could see the distant coast of France, where Nice 
and San Remo lay, the snow-capped peaks of the Apennines, and 
the blue of the Mediterranean stretching for miles away into distance. 

Mrs. Dorian was not so well as usual to-day—even the faint jolting 
of her chair tried her—so after seeing her comfortably settled on 
the sofa, Norrys started forth to scour the neighbourhood, his four- 
footed friend trotting along contentedly before him. “ Well, old 
fellow, haven’t you got anybody to speak to either,” Dorian said, 
giving the’shaggy head a pat. “No matter, we will enjoy ourselves 
in our own way.” And so master and dog tramped on, until the 
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little town disappeared behind them and the olive trees arched over 
their heads, 

For an hour Dorian walked on, now mounting up some steep cobbled 
stone pathway, now crossing one of the rough bridges, Sometimes 
passing a house or chapel, but still going higher and higher, meeting 
nobody, except a brown-robed friar or two, and some little ragged 
children. Suddenly Dorian heard voices through the still air, and 
now and then a laugh rang out, but as yet he could see no one. 
Just, however, as he was thinking of turning back—for already it 
was growing chilly beneath the trees—somebody came quickly running 
up the path behind him, and a voice, distinctly English, said: ‘“ Could 
you tell me if this path leads down to Rapallo, we have quite lost our 
way, I am afraid?” 

Dorian turned round, and saw a tall, neatly-dressed girl standing 
before him, a sailor hat and some dark curly hair surmounting a 
slightly flushed and wholly pretty face. 

“ Yes, this path leads straight to Rapallo,” he replied, lifting his 
cap slightly as he spoke. ‘“ You cannot possibly miss your way.” 

‘‘Oh, thanks so much, I think it must be very late, indeed, but 
these paths are so perplexing.” She smiled half shyly and would 
have turned back, but Dorian took out his watch, and just at that 
minute another figure turned the corner and came hurriedly towards 
them. 

‘‘Oh, Vere, there you are! I was beginning to think you were 
quite lost,” began the girl, and then she stopped on seeing Dorian’s 
tall form. It was on the tip of her tongue to say, “ Who on earth 
are you?” but Katherine Farnham only stared for a moment, and 
then smiled as she came quickly forward. 

“It is not quite half-past four,” Dorian said, turning to the girl 
whose name was Vere. “You will have plenty of time to get back 
before sunset, I should think.” 

“Yes, thank you,” she returned ; but Miss Farnham put in quickly, 
“Tam so glad we met you; I have been quite longing to know the 
time, and my Italian is far too weak to allow me to ask. We only 
came last night. Is it very far back to the hotel, I wonder? We 
are staying at the Rapallo Hotel.” 

She seemed anxious to give and receive information, so Dorian, 
who was not a little sick of his own company, smiled politely, and 
said he was going back to that hotel also. Might he act as guide? 
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Miss Farnham declared herself delighted; and presently Norrys 
found himself talking away with these two English girls.as though he 
had known them for years. 

“I think it is so pretty here, but oh! so very quiet; don’t you?” 
questioned Katherine Farnham, as they walked down the stony path. 
“‘ My cousin, Miss Lorimer, declares she likes it, but I must confess 
Ido not. Why, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, todo. Are you 
staying at our hotel? And are there many people there ? ” 

Miss Farnham was never at a loss for conversation, and Dorian 
let her talk on, rather glad, on the whole, to be saved the trouble of 
talking. The path being narrow, there was but room for two to walk 
ab-east, so Miss Lorimer was forced to walk a little behind. 

Dorian hardly ever noticed what women were like unless they very 
particularly struck him. Katherine Farnham had attracted him more 
than her cousin. She was a striking looking girl in every sense of 
the word, with her tall graceful figure, bright golden hair, and deep 
blue eyes. Vere Lorimer, with her more delicate, and to a close 
observer, far sweeter face, paled considerably beside hers; and, 
perhaps, Dorian hardly knew that she had eyes at all, although he 
most certainly knew that Miss Farnham’s eyes were blue and very 
pretty. Vere Lorimer was a slender, rather delicate-looking girl, 
without any real claim to good looks, yet hers was a singularly sweet 
face, it still retained a good deal of its child-like purity, and the 
large grey eyes were frank and steady; altogether there was 
something—an undefinabte something—about her that one might 
look for in vain in her cousin’s more beautiful, but soulless, face. 

“Yes, 1am glad that you and your mother—you said something 
about a mother, I think—are staying here. Is she not very dull? 
There seems absolutely nothing to do, but walk. I wish there were 
more people here,’’ rattled on Miss Farnham in her quick, bright, 
if rather hard, tones. ‘ Now, at least, we shall be able to talk across 
the dinner-table, shall we not?” 

Dorian had always told himself that he did not care for the society 
of women, not that he was a woman hater, he simply did not court 
their society; perhaps, if the truth might be guessed, he distrusted 
them, because he had been once deceived he feared to be deceived 
again, yet he did not resent Katherine Farnham’s lively talk; to 
his surprise he found that he rather liked it, and felt glad that there 
would be something to go to the table-d’hdte for, somebody to talk 
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with, a fresh face to see; and then Katherine Farnham was pretty, — 
almost lovely. He looked down at her as they walked along, noted 
the bright shining gold of her hair,-the clear blue eyes, the dazzling 
purity of her complexion, saw the sparkle of the small white teeth, 
and the red mobile lips as they parted, closed and curved with each . 
varying expression. Once or twice Katherine Farnham looked up 
and met Norrys’ steady earnest gaze, and the prettiest colour imagin- 
able flitted over her cheek. 

Dorian would not, and did not, confess to himself that he was sorry 
when they entered the hotel, and with a smile and a nod both 
girls left him. 

“ Well, mother,” he said, as he walked into her room; “ perhaps 
you will not be so dull now, for I have just met a very charming 
young lady who is staying here.” 


To be concluded in the next Number. 





Garlu Days of Garmen Sylva. 


(QUEEN OF ROUMANIA.) 


By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD. 


Author of ‘‘ Mozart,” ‘“‘ Haypn,” etc., etc. 


On Friday the gth of December, 1843, just as the bells of Neuwied 
according to an old custom, were ringing for prayers at twelve 
o’clock, Carmen Sylva—the poetess queen—was born. 

Her father—Prince Herman, who was born in 1814—sprang from 
the old and illustrious house of Wied, and was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time; indeed, he was a worthy son of the 
long line of illustrious ancestors—a man of great culture and 
vast intellectual powers. He had a speculative turn of mind also, 
and pondered much on the mysterious problems of human life. 
He was the author of a rather mystic book under the title of 
“The Unconscious Life of the Soul and the Manifestations of 


God.” 
In 1842 Prince Herman married the young and beautiful Marie 
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of Nassau, who proved herself eminently fitted for her position as 
princess, wife, and mother. 

The infant princess was named Elizabeth, after her two god- 
mothers—Queen Elizabeth of Prussia, wife of Frederick William 
the Fourth; and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth of Prussia, then 
a bride of the Duke of Nassau. 

As years passed on another child was added to the princely group. 
In August 1845 Prince William was born; and on the second of 
November 1850 Prince Otto, the youngest and last child, was born, 
and this completed the little family. The intense joy with which 
little Otto was welcomed soon passed away, for the beautiful boy 
was born with an incurable disease, from which he suffered untold 
agonies for the twelve short years of his life. 

His was a very remarkable character. He accepted the pain of 
his lot like a martyr and without a murmur. He had a strong, 
clear intellect and great judgment. The aim of his short life was 
to hide his sufferings, as far as it was possible, that he might not 
add to the anxieties of those around him; and “till his last day 
he was unceasingly trying to improve his heart and mind.” He 
knew for long that death could not be far away, and he looked 
wistfully towards it as to a deliverer and a friend, and yet in full 
submission to the Divine will, for he was very early ripe for 
Heaven. Prince Otto was the pet of all, and on the days when 
his sufferings were not so acute, ‘‘ joy reigned in the house.” 

His mother was his unwearying nurse, his nearest friend, who 
shared every thought with him; and with wonderful power and 
resignation ‘‘comforted him with thoughts of his release.” 

Oh! ye mothers, think of that! Think of this patient, noble 
mother, putting aside the thought of what the agony would be to 
her when she should see his face no more, and yet ‘‘ comforting him 
with thoughts of his release.”’ : 

The home at Neuwied, so rich in love and faith, was clouded 
with suffering, for Prince Herman was often exceedingly ill. He 
had contracted a chill while bathing, in his earlier years, and this 
had produced a disease which was a “ trouble to him all his life, and 
was the cause of his early death.” 

The Princess Elizabeth passionately loved her home and her 
people; and the expression of her feelings came out in poetry as 
naturally as does a lark’s song when he soars into the skies. When 
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only nine years old she wrote verses, and at sixteen she began to 
write her poems regularly ina book. Her two homes were calculated 
to. foster poetry and all dreamy fancies. The winter months were 
always spent by the family at the palace of Neuwied, where the 
Princess Elizabeth was born. From the lofty windows of the 
saloon one can follow the course of the Rhine, with its grand chain 
of mountains; and when the sun sets in glory and is reflected in 
the waters, the scene is a vision of beauty. 

There is a park behind the palace stretching along the Rhine to 
the mouth of the River Wied, and there are lovely old avenues and 
glades. But it was their summer residence—the castle of Monrepos 
—so especially dear to Carmen Sylva. The castle is built on the 
tidge of a hill, amongst mountains, with the beautiful valley of 
Neuwied stretched at one’s feet ; and the Rhine flowing on its way, 
with little villages dotted about on its banks; and further off the 
frowning fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, and the houses and towers of 
Coblenz. The most magnificent beech woods adjoin the castle— 
real forests, indeed, whose mighty trees cast a green gloom every- 
where—and well-kept paths lead for miles through these fine woods 
and shady valleys. Here the young Princess could breathe freely, 
here was liberty, here was home. 

When the skies were blue and there was only a little sighing of 
the wind in the topmost branches of the trees, and the air was full 
of the slumberous hum of insects, then Nature spoke to the young 
girl in soft, persuasive accents, having much to whisper in a poet’s 
ear. And when wild storms were raging the Princess would sally 
forth with her three great St. Bernards, and enjoy the howling of 
the wind and the creaking of the branches. She understood what 
the wind was saying, she understood the language of the forest, and 
birds, and air, and storm, and sunshine, had a special message 
for her. 

About this time she wrote an exquisite little poem called ‘ Storm 
in a Forest,” translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, beginning with— 


‘¢ There roars from the forest 
A symphony wild ; 

The wind drives before it, 
The tempest clouds piled.’ 


, The young Princess Elizabeth was a very remarkable girl, and 
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needed very judicious management—this she had, and also the 
most devoted loving care from both her parents. 

For six years the Princess had a governess, named Fraiilein Jossé, 
who filled her position with faithfulness and judgment. When she 
left Neuwied no other governess was engaged. From this time— 
1858 to 1860—a tutor superintended her studies. 

Herr Sauerwein was a man of deep learning and especially gifted in 
languages. This delighted the young girl, for she was particularly 
fond of acquiring foreign languages. Herr Sauerwein had lived in 
England for a long time, and was a great admirer of its country, 
history, and laws. He gave his lessons in English, and English 
history was the favourite study. 

At this time the young Princess was a lovely girl, with a refined 
spiritual expression, and she was called ‘‘ The Princess of the Wild 
Rose.” 

A long visit paid by the Princess Sophie of Nassau, was a great 
pleasure to all at Neuwied. This Princess was a younger sister of 
the Princess of Wied, and was engaged to the Duke of Ostgoth- 
land, now the reigning King of Sweden. 

In 1859 the first parting came to the little family at Neuwied. 
Prince William was sent to Basle to study at the college, and he 
lived in the house of Professor Gelzer. In one of the Princess’s 
letters she says, ‘‘ They were wonderful days when Professor Gelzer 
was here. I cannot tell you how interesting they were. What 
conversations there were after tea, more interesting than all those of 
the rest of the year put together.” 

In the summer of 1860 the young Princess was confirmed. Her 
mother had been trying to prepare her for this in the winter, and 
often when the wind was moaning round the palace, and the Princess 
of ‘Wied was sitting by the suffering bed of her beloved little Otto, 
she would be writing questions for her daughter to work out on 
the morrow. 

The ceremony took place at Monrepos, all the sponsors of the 
Princess with the immediate relatives and friends being present. 
After this, days and years of sorrow followed. The Prince of Wied 
was nearly always in a state of suffering, and little Otto in an agony 
of pain, so that his mother could scarcely leave his bedside. 

With a mother’s devoted love the Princess arranged that her 
daughter should accept an invitation of the Queen of Prussia, and 
go to Berlin. 5* 
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‘The house is too quiet, the bird has outgrown its cage,” said 
the anxious mother. 

Concerning this visit to Berlin, the Princess Elizabeth writes to 
her brother; “‘Oh! it is hard, very hard; the first absence from 
home, the first separation from mamma.” However, she went, and 
was petted by Queen Augusta and her Court. Such an un- 
sophisticated princess was never before seen in Berlin, and she was 
the subject of some little astonishment. She felt more at home in 
the family of the Princess Hohenzollern, who were spending the 
winter in Berlin. In speaking of this in later years she exclaimed, 
“‘ Had I only had an idea of all this when I so enthusiastically 
admired the mother (her husband’s mother) at Berlin!” It was 
about this time the Princess first met her future husband Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, now King of Roumania. It is said that 
after her usual fashion she was flying downstairs, when she slipped, 
and would have fallen, had not Prince Charles stepped forward and 
caught her in his arms. Her father wrote many loving letters to the 
Princess while at Berlin. 

In one he says: “‘ Since you went away joy has departed from 
this house! Our gay little bird has flown.” 

Notwithstanding all the kindness of Queen Augusta and the 
Royal Family, and all the gay doings and the treasures of art by 
which she was surrounded in Berlin, the Princess pined for her 
home, her mother, the invalids, her wide forests and the grandly 
rolling Rhine. Her poems at this time are full of these home 
longings; and when she at last reached her home she fell on her 
mother’s bosom with tears of joy. 

Soon after the Princess had returned from Berlin, Professor Busch 
came to Neuwied for a consultation. His opinion made the mother 
and child’s hearts die within them. He told them the Prince of 
Wied and his brave little Otto were both doomed, it was merely 
a question of time. Of course they had known Otto’s fate before, 
but they hofed about the Prince, and now this plain matter of fact 
verdict, brought out into the light of day, seemed more than they 
could bear. 

After a time the Princess writes to her brother: “It is not at all 
easy to keep fresh and bright, and yet it is my duty. It is a duty 
towards our dear invalids to try and enliven them; it is also my 
duty towards mamma that everything may not weigh upon her.” 
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On the 17th of October, the Princess Elizabeth wrote to her 
brother Prince William at Basle, ‘You should soon write to Otto 
and send him your photograph if possible. All that you do and say 
is right in his eyes. You are his ideal. We are for ever talking of 
you, we can never tire of this subject, for now you are absent, we 
discover how we love you. Otto’s love to us is deeper and stronger 
than ever, there is a marvellous charm in his large serious eyes, 
which appears to triumph over the miseries of the body. This is a 
wonderful experience. All seems so trivial now. All that people 
say and do seems so small, and of so little iia when God 
Himself speaks to us, 

During this time of trial the Princess wrote a touching little poem 
called ‘“‘ The Sick Room.” Here is one verse— 

‘** Only sorrow thou thinkest we find inthe place . 

Where the sick lie in pain ; 

Ah no! there is often of sorrow no trace, 

True peace there doth reign.” 

She writes on the 14th of December, 1861, ‘‘ God is now leading 
me by a way which I had not expected. The whole year has been 
sad. But this Christmas is to be particularly celebrated as it is the 
last we shall have together. You cannot think how anxious papa 
makes us now, he is very weak and coughs almost incessantly. 
Pastor Harder remarked how good and gentle he was, as if he were 
for ever taking leave of us. The idea is so dreadful—I long to hold 
him, in every glance and each embrace, for I love him as never 
before. My life now belongs entirely to my father. All trivialities 
disappear before the imposing thought of having to minister to two 
dying people, with the self-sacrificing power of love. We do not 
know how early or how late papa and Otto may be taken from us, 
but we will sustain mamma with the strength of our youth, and thus 
after her dreadful trials, we may smooth and enlarge the way before 
her, that she may rest at last.” 

In January 1862 the Prince of Wied became so increasingly ill that 
he could not leave his bed. The Princess Elizabeth nursed him 
devotedly. What a picture the Castle of Monrepos must have pre- 
sented at this time! Two sick rooms, two sufferers, both supposed 
to be dying. The fair young Princess ministering to her father with 
the most ténder love, and not far away the noble mother, watching 
night and day beside her little Otto, who was dying in trightful 
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agonies, yet who was strong in faith and made a brave stand to the 
very last. He passionately longed to see his brother once again, so 
a telegram was despatched to Basle. How eagerly the watchers 
waited for the answer. It was something to give even a gleam of 
joy to their dying boy. Alas! the answer came. The Prince 
William ‘was suffering from measles and was not allowed to 
travel.” What a bitter blow this was! Instead of the brave strong 
brother and son, who would have come into their darkened home 
like a gleam of sunshine, they now had to take up the added burden 
of anxiety for him. But, if our hearts are breaking, we must smooth 
our brows, and still our trembling lips, before our dying friends, so 
the message was not given to Prince Otto. In the middle of the 
night, however, he cried out again and again for his brother, and 
then they reluctantly gave him the sad message. 

“‘Oh! my William,” he moaned, “is he to be taken from me?” 
then he lay quiet, and softly added, “If it is not to be, all is well.” 
Over and over again fell from the white lips of the dying boy, “ Give 
him my blessing” the little Prince had often said. ‘‘ More than we 
can bear is not sent to us, and when we can bear no longer, the 
end comes, and we are blessed in Heaven.’”’ He could now “ bear 
no longer,”’ so the “‘ end came,” and on the 16th of February, 1862, 
the little martyr soul was released from his agonies, and winged his 
happy flight to Heaven. His sweet eyes were at last closed in 
peace, a beautiful smile rested on the pale lips, he had indeed entered 
into rest. 

“Thank God. God be praised for ever,” solemnly said the agonised 
mother over her dead child, and so said all who loved him. 

The Prince of Wied writes: ‘ According to his wish, Prince Otto 
-was buried on a hill not far from Monrepos, under the shade of lime 
trees. His holy memory will be glorified in our recollection—an 
incorruptible legacy, which makes us rich, notwithstanding our 
endless loss.” So deeply and so tenderly was the little Prince Otto 
beloved, that his loss was ever present with the family. 

It was fourteen years after his death that the Princess Elizabeth 
at last ventured to write a short and touching history of his life 
for private circulation. But even then the poor bereaved mother 
could not bring herself to read it. 

After Prince Otto’s death the Prince of Wied rallied a little, and 
the family went to Baden for his health. In the summer, however, 
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they returned to their lovely home at Monrepos on the heights. 
‘Some time elapsed before a monument could be placed over their 
beloved little Otto, but every morning before six o’clock the Princess 
Elizabeth would mount the hill, and lay some exquisite flowers upon 
his grave. There she would stay for hours under the spreading 
limes, thinking of the little brother, who, for more than eleven 
years, had been the centre of all love and care. He had gone now 
into holier happier keeping, and they must be content to tread life’s 
darkened pathway, and take up life’s duties once again. 

The Princess Elizabeth with characteristic energy rushed into 
every kind of work that lay to hand, and poetry came naturally to 
her, music also was a passion. She writes to her brother: ‘‘Oh 
that musical féte at Cologne! how Heavenly it was. To hear the 
ninth symphony of Beethoven with a chorus, words cannot convey 
it to you. It was divine. When I think of it I seem to be lost in 
endless space, for melodies and harmonies rush upon me, which can 
make the most unfeeling tremble, and raise the soul to God!” 

On account of the health of the Prince of Wied the winters of 
1862 and 1863 were spent at Baden, and here the Princess was a 
little introduced into society. 

The Princess Elizabeth’s first ball was at the Court of Carlsruhe, 
but her beloved friend Marie Von Bibra was on her deathbed, and 
the Princess could not enjoy gaiety at such a time. Marie died as 
she had lived, ‘quietly and gently,” and Carmen Sylva wrote a 
lovely poem ‘On Sorrow” to commemorate her death. She writes 
to her brother about this time: “It is certainly a good thing we 
know the serious side of life. I, for my part, expect much sorrow 
and many tears. They came to me early, and it probably will 
continue to be so. One loved one after another is taken away. 
Each year demands its sacrifice. At how many graves shall I have 
to stand till fam old? I only wish to fill my little place, to ac- 
complish my humble duties, so that when I die, I may not feel that 
I have lived in vain.” ? 

When the family returned to Monrepos in the spring, the grand 
Duchess Heléne of Russia came on a visit, and that was a time of 
great enjoyment to the young Princess. The grand Duchess was a 
near relative of the Princess of Wied, and was much attracted by 
the lovely, young Princess, who on her part was completely 
fascinated by the Duchess. When the time for parting came the 
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grand Duchess begged that she might take the charming girl with . 
her on her travels, and to this arrangement the unselfish parents 
consented. Thus, in congenial society and under the fairest auspices, 
the Princess Elizabeth set out with the grand Duchess for the Lake 
of Geneva. They were soon surrounded by a distinguished circle, 
and the grand excursions into the beautiful country, and over the 
blue waters of the lake, were a source of deep joy to the young girl, 
who loved to see nature under all aspects, and drink in the beauty 
of mountain, lake, and forest. In course of time the young Princess 
became so dear and so necessary to the grand Duchess, that she 
wrote imploring the parents to allow the young girl to pass the 
winter with her at St. Petersburg. 

The unselfish answer to this was as follows: ‘ All the sacrifices 
which it costs her parents to be separated from so beloved a 
daughter, must disappear before the advantages such a time would 
offer our child.” 

The Princess was both pleased and sorry to go. She passionately 
loved her parents and clung to them like a child. Could she have 
looked on into the future, the grand Duchess would have gone to 
St. Petersburg alone. For the Princess saw her father for the last 
time when she went to Monrepos to say farewell, they never met 
again. 

How sad are these “‘ last times!” There is nothing to warn us 
that we are looking our last upon a beloved face. We should have 
been more tender, more loving had we known. Alas! we never do 
know. 

The princess was not greatly taken with St. Petersburg. She 
writes to her mother: ‘‘ The similarity and uniformity of the masses 
of houses destroy the proportions.” She was very kindly welcomed 
by Alexander the Second and the whole of the Imperial family. 

Anton Rubenstein undertook her musical education, and this was 
a great delight. She writes about his playing: ‘It was as if the 
piano disappeared under his power. It was the music of the spheres, 
or a lovely fairy tale. I never heard anything like it. His playing 
has a magic spell, like the bloom on the grape or the dew on the 
flowers. They render them twice as beautiful.” With all the gaiety 
at St. Petersburg, its ceaseless dinners, balls and other amusements, 
her heart turned ever upon her German home. “ For you know,” 
she wrote to her mother, “ my heart only glows for Germany.” 
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On the 25th of December, 1863, in writing to her parents, the 
princess says: “It is the blessing of my life that God sends me 
your love. I can never requite you, but may perhaps impart my 
feelings to others if God wills!” 

Early in January, 1864, for the first time in her life, the Princess 
Elizabeth became seriously ill of gastric fever. Up to this period 
she had never even tasted medicine. The lying for weeks in bed, 
the pain and languor, and above all, being without her mother, were 
unspeakably trying to the young girl. The Grand Duchess, and 
the Grand Duchess Catherine surrounded her with motherly tender- 
ness and care, but she pined still for the home faces. As soon as 
the pain lessened she became absorbed in her father’s book, ‘‘ The 
Unconscious Life of the Soul,’ sent to her as a Christmas present. 
She writes: “I am so glad the book was sent to me just now; as I 
read I see my father’s face before me, and seem to be talking to 
him.” 

On the 16th of January, she again writes to her father: “A 
feeling of pride comes over me, that I have my father’s writing in 
my hands, and a glow of happiness, because every word has come 
from your inmost heart, for your soul was fully prepared by the 
wonderful experience of fifty years. I am getting on well now and 
enjoy these quiet days in which to collect my thoughts. I am glad 
I am out of the stream of society just now. There will be forty or 
fifty balls before the Carnival, when they will rush about for a week 
—the so-called folles journées. It is not in my line. I read ninety 
pages of philosophy yesterday and felt rested.” 

On the 25th of January, her mother’s birthday, she writes: ‘“‘ We 
are all there, you dear mother, and have our arms tightly round you. 
Oh, my beloved mother, what strength thereisin love! It overcomes 
time and space. In love lies the idea of eternity, and love alone 
can understand eternity.” 

After getting quite strong and comparatively well, the Princess 
had a serious relapse. This was a bitter time of trial for the 
Princess of Wied. Her husband was on his death-bed, strength 
failing day by day, and the bright and beautiful daughter who had 
always cheered and comforted her, now needed nursing and comfort 
herself. 

The Princess writes: ‘‘ My child is ill at a great distance from me, 
and for the first time I am not there to nurse her. I know she, is in 
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God’s care and attended by loving and faithful people, but that does 
. not take the load of anxiety off my heart.” 

On the 1st of March, the Princess Elizabeth was sufficiently 
recovered to go out into the fresh air, but a few days after she had 
the news of the death of her beloved father. This was a blow indeed, 
and although she was outwardly brave and uttered no murmur, her 
heart was full of anguish, grieving most of all that she had been 
absent when he died. Her heart was filled now with an intense 
longing to comfort her mother. She writes to her: ‘“‘ We will fill 
the desolate rooms with our love, and find our happiness in each 
other,” She-also writes concerning her father: ‘ As a tree that has 
been felled, leaves a light space in the forest, so a light remains after 
the death of a great man, Carmen Sylva wrote a poem at this time, 
beginning : 

“They have carried him out who wa; mine, 
All so still; 
And ’tis wrought—so I dare not repine— 
By Thy will.” 

When the first freshness of grief had a little passed away, the 
Princess worked at her studies, and as Rubenstein could not continue 
his lessons, Clara Schumann gave her instruction in music. The 
Princess writes of her: ‘I gaze into the beautiful and sad eyes, and 
think of all this woman has suffered, and of the courage with which 
she has battled her way through life.” 

The Grand Duchess went to Moscow at Easter, and her niece was. 
allowed to accompany her. On May the 4th the Princess writes. 
from Moscow: ‘ We are in Moscow, that old town, with its houses 
of one or two stories, green roofs, and four hundred churches all 
aglow with the brightest colours. The dimensions of the streets are 
so enormous that one does not know where the street ends and the 
open space begins. It is too curious! ”’ 

The Princess Elizabeth was charmed with the expedition to 
Moscow ; she was pleased with the palace of the Grand Duchess, 
everything reminded her of Monrepos. Attended by the ladies-in- 
waiting, she visited many charitable institutions, and took a lively 
interest in all—type of the deeper and fuller interest which she took 
in after years in all good work, when she was Queen of Roumania. 

The time for her sojourn at St. Petersburg was now drawing to a 
close. Later on, when reigning in Roumania, she speaks of this 
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visit: ‘‘I feel every day what a blessing my intercourse with my 
aunt and her circle of friends at St. Petersburg, was for my whole 
life.”” 

In June, the Grand Duchess brought her niece back to Germany. 
What a meeting there was between the mother and child! Mons 
repos, in all its fair summer beauty, looked too sad to be borne. All 
the lovely scenery, the well-remembered furniture—even the easy 
chair in which her father had rested, the last books the dear hands 
had touched, went to the child’s heart like a stab. ‘‘I cannot live 
here without him,” was her despairing thought. 

Thousands have thought and felt like this before her, and 
thousands will feel so to the end of time; but somehow we stagger 
on under our heavy load, and in time the way grows brighter and 
the burden less. 

The Princess of Wied, in the midst of all her sorrow, busied 
herself in attending to the affairs of her son, who had not yet 
attained his majority and was just setting off on a journey to 


the East. 
In 1866 the Princess Elizabeth went with the Grand Duchess to 


Ragas, where they saw much of General von Moltke, then at the 
height of his fame. They often talked of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, who had been chosen Sovereign Prince of Roumania. Years 
before Von Moltke had said: ‘‘ That young Prince of Hohenzollern 
will make his mark and become talked about.” Later on the young 
Princess went to Naples. She writes to her mother from thence :— 
“‘ The sirocco has been blowing for some days, and the wild waves 
of the sea are foaming. The seagulls are skimming between the 
spray, the clouds are low and cover the peaks of Vesuvius, while 
wind and rain beat through our window and make weird music. 
It is just what I like. I should love to go out alone in the storm, 
to let it rage about me, and sing a wild song to the waves.” 

In 1867 the Princess writes: —‘I was telling Fraiilien von Rahden 
last night so much about our lost little Otto when she exclaimed : 
‘ His life must be written, it will be a great blessing for all who 
read it.’ She told me to ‘write simply from my heart, and then 
it would find an echo in other hearts.’”’ 

On the 30th of September the Princess writes :—‘‘ I have begun 
dear Otto’s memoirs, and have written to Nana (his English nurse) 
and begged her to give me details of his earliest childhood.” 
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The winter of 1867 was spent quietly at Monrepos with her 
beloved mother. “I look back upon this time with particular 
pleasure,” she writes; ‘“‘I think of the dreamy hours spent in the 
little room, of the endless conversations on deep subjects, and of the 
evenings when our spinning wheels hummed and my brother read 
aloud to us.” 

In the summer of 1868 the Princess went to Sweden, on a visit 
to her royal relatives. She delighted in Stockholm, ‘seated like 
a Queen on her islands.” She writes :—‘* We made a wonderful 
expedition to the Malarsee. The Duke of Ostgothland (now King 
of Sweden) had taken a ship, and we glided on the shining sea, 
between a hundred emerald isles, to the curious old castle of 
Grypsholm.” 

The Princess of Wied spent three months with her daughter in 
Sweden, and then the latter went to Heidelberg for a short time 
with the Grand Duchess. Here she spent a few very happy weeks, 
surrounded by distinguished people and great thinkers. ‘ We had 
Joachim with his heavenly violin,” she writes, ‘‘and Frau Joachim 
with her voice like a mountain torrent. An evening for the Gods!” 

On the 2nd of January, 1869, the Princess writes in her journal :— 
“A song of thanksgiving only for the past warm and happy year. 
I have no wish for the coming one but that the work of my hands 
may be blessed. If only Heaven will continue to grant me the 
power to write poetry, I will guard and keep it as a sacred shrine.” 

On the 30th of March, 1869, Prince William of Wied came of 
age, and there were great rejoicings at Neuweid. In the August 
of the same year he was betrothed to Princess Marie of the 
Netherlands, but the Princess Elizabeth would entertain no pro- 
posals of marriage. However, in the spring of this year, when the 
Princess of Wied and her daughter were spending a few weeks at 
Bonn, the Princess of Wied received an invitation from the Prince 
of Hohenzollern to visit the family at Disseldorf. The mother 
guessed the hidden meaning of this, but the young Princess was 
perfectly unsuspicious, and only looked forward with great pleasure 
to renewing her acquaintance with the Princess Hohenzollern 
(mother to Prince Charles) and the gay Princess Marie, his sister. 

Prince Charles had been called to the throne by the voice of the 
nation, and even in a short time much had been done for Roumania. 
But a Princess was sadly needed, and, in thinking of a wife, Prince 
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Charles always turned in thought to the Princess Elizabeth, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Baden. Strange to say when some 
of the young girl’s friends laughingly told her she “ought to be 
a Queen,” she made answer: ‘ The only throne which could attract 
me is the Roumanian, for there would be much for me to do.” 

The visit to Diisseldorf proved a great success, and the Princess 
of Wied was asked to arrange a meeting between the young people. 
Accordingly the Princess of Wied went to Cologne for a short stay, 
and one morning, driving to the Botanical Gardens with her suite, 
the Princess Elizabeth felt herself an object of much attention to 
a group of gentlemen under the shade of some trees. One presently 
detached himself from the group and advanced, and to the joy of 
the Princess it was the Prince of Roumania. She held out both 
her hands to him and cried: ‘‘ How glad I am we should thus meet 
here by chance.” After they reached home she said enthusiastically : 
“What a delightful man the Prince has become!” 

Clara Schumann was to give a grand concert in the evening, and 
while the young Princess was dressing for it, Prince Charles boldly 
asked her mother for her hand. The moment Elizabeth saw her 
mother’s face after this, she knew something unusual had occurred, 
The Princess tenderly embraced her and said: ‘The Prince of 
Roumania has made you an offer of marriage, my child.” The 
young Princess was deeply astonished, but felt immediately that 
she could not help loving him; and on the 12th of October she 
writes in her journal: “I am betrothed, and a blissfully happy 
bride.” . 

Four days later Prince Charles arrived at Neuwied, accompanied 
by five Roumanian gentlemen to celebrate his betrothal publicly. 
This simply consisted of an exchange of rings, but there was a state 
dinner in the evening. Towards the close of it the Princess of Wied 
arose, and, struggling for a moment with emotion, said, ‘“‘ Let us 
drink to the health of the future pair. The betrothal of to-day is 
more than mere rejoicing. A prince, called to the accomplishment 
of a high mission, has chosen a bride, who will faithfully take part 
in the fulfilment of this great duty.” 

The Prince of Roumania expressed his earnest thanks for their 
good wishes, and added “ This day is the happiest of my life, for I 
have found:a bride who will stand by me in loving devotion.” He 
said afterwards to the Princess “you will have a noble duty in 
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life. You can comfort when I am too severe, and can gently pray 
for all.” 

The Princess of Wied now took the bride to Baden to introduce 
her to the King and Queen of Prussia (as head of the house of 
Hohenzollern), and then they went on to the Prince and Princess of 
Hohenzollern. 

Prince Charles gave his bride an album for her poems, and wrote 
on the first page ‘‘ Love is returned by love”—millions of hearts 
will beat for you—and you will not belong to me alone—a whole 
nation has a right to you—an entire people look up to you with 
confidence. 

Prince Charles, in a few beautiful words, announced his engage- 
ment to the Roumanian nation. Much enthusiasm was displayed. 
Towns were illuminated, and a Ze Deum held in the cathedrals. On 
all sides were heard these words: ‘‘ God save Carol the First, and 
God save the Princess Elizabeth his bride.” A month later the 
wedding was celebrated with much pomp and splendour. But 
the people of Neuwied would ever miss the young Princess whom 
they had fondly named “ Our Elizabeth.” 

In the Baroness Deichmann’s lovely translation from the German, 
to which I am largely indebted, she mentions, that forty young 
ladies of Neuwied presented Princess Elizabeth on her marriage 
with a beautiful carpet which they had worked. 

We will leave the Princess here on the threshold of her happy 
married life, with the sweet words which expressed the true feeling 
of her heart—‘ I am wholly thine wherever thy way may lead me.” 




















Hurse Hyde's Experiences. 
By J. BARRETT-KNOX, 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


Tue last eight months of Nurse Hyde’s third year at Zoughton 
were chiefly devoted to the care of private cases, work which she 
found far less pleasant than the regular routine of hospital life. 

In so many private houses the inmates appeared totally ignorant 
of even the rudiments of sensible nursing ; in others the relations 
of the patient considered that they knew much more than the 
nurses, and endeavoured to carry out their own methods and ideas, 

In response to a telegram from the owner of a large estate, some 
two miles from Zoughton—‘ Send nurse immediately for serious 
case of rheumatic fever ’’—Nurse Hyde started at once, and arrived 
about three o’clock. 
Brilliant sunshine was flooding the garden, where gay beds of 
flowers stretched down to the edge of a picturesque lake, fringed 
with reeds and rushes, The house of square red brick stood on 
a level with the water; and the large stone hall felt as cold as 
any cathedral crypt. 

The footman, who opened the door, prepared to take Elizabeth 
downstairs at once, apparently to the kitchen, but she paused, and 
in answer to her leok of enquiry the man said: ‘It’s the butler 
who is ill, Miss, and I am just about glad to see you, for I’ve sat 
up with him two nights, and there’s a dinner party this evening.” 

‘‘T had better see your mistress first.” 

The footman smiled grimly. ‘‘ Mistress is out riding, and master 
is shooting.” 

‘‘ Then take me to the housekeeper.” 

‘‘] daren’t go near cook while she’s busy; wait a minute and 
I’ll fetch Mary.” 

Nurse Hyde mentally shook her head, and visibly showed her 
disapproval when she discovered that no room had been prepared 
for her, and that Mrs. X. had intended her to nurse the butler night 
and day, and to rest when able upon a sofa in the man’s room. 

Finding that there really was no vacant spare room in the house, 
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nurse changed bonnet and cloak for cap and apron in Mary’s room, 
and then descended to the basement, where, in a room partitioned 
off from the pantry, she found the butler in all the agonies of 
rheumatic fever in its first stage. 

The air felt cold and damp; and as the sun set, a white mist 
from the pond crept up towards the window. 

At eight o’clock the welcome appearance of Dr. Geogehan 
banished all nurse’s fears for the patient ; and it was with a sigh 
of relief the next morning that she saw him safely conveyed by 
ambulance to Zoughton, where he ultimately recovered. 

‘If this is a specimen of a private case, with no comfort for the 
patient nor care for the nurse, commend me to the hardest work 
in the hospital by preference,” thought Nurse Hyde, as she journeyed 
towards her next patient. 

This was a wealthy, but eccentric old lady, who lived in a 
beautiful house in Worcestershire. She was gradually losing the 
use of her limbs, but her mind was vigorous, though her naturally 
parsemonious character had degenerated with age, until unnecessary 
economics had become a perfect mania. 

She denied herself all luxuries, only to be robbed on all sides 
by her dependents. She was very kind and considerate to Nurse 
Hyde, and their day’s routine was invariably the same. Breakfast, 
at nine o'clock, of thin dry toast, and a boiled egg with the date 
legibly written upon it. (Woe betide the housekeeper if that date 
was less than a week old.) At eleven, the coachman came in for 
orders, but old Lady Z. seldom went out, and Elizabeth soon 
discovered that not only were the horses regularly ridden by the 
coachman, groom and footman, but that the maids and men each 
possessed bicycles, and went for daily excursions as soon as their 
mistress had been carried downstairs for the afternoon. 

The head gardener used to spend a couple of hours every morning 
smoking in the greenhouse while he read the papers; and it was 
only during the occasional visits of Colonel Z. that any discipline 
was maintained. 

‘“‘] know my aunt is being fleeced right and left,” he explained 
to Nurse Hyde; “but it makes her quite ill with excitement to 
suggest that her household is not perfect, and she can well afford 
to lose the five hundred a year which her servants spend for 
her.” ; 
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A sudden failure of the heart ended old Lady Z.’s days, and 
Elizabeth looked forward with curiosity to her third case. 

The house, at any rate, was charmingly old, with an entrance hall 
of black oak, a door like a church’s, and every detail of Elizabethan 
architecture perfect. 

Slipping down the shallow polished stairs came a tall slender 
girl, in a soft, blue cloth tea-gown; in her hand she carried an old 
lacquer tray, upon which were a real old Rockingham cup, saucer, 
plate, and tea set. Placing her precious burden carefully upon an 
oak chest, she came towards Elizabeth with outstretched hand of 
welcome. 

For a moment nurse forgot her “cap and gown” in the relief 
of that courteous greeting. She felt as if back again at home, 
and the old beauties of Hyde Abbey were repeated as she turned 
into the long western gallery. Only upon Shardillon Hall poverty 
had set its cruel seal. Everything was old, and, in the eyes of 
the girl in blue, everything was priceless. 

After many weeks Nurse Hyde learnt to walk circumspectly, and 
to avoid the holes in the carpets; also, she found out which chairs 
could be handled with safety. In the long saloon ‘the Queen’s 
chair ” only held together from long habit ; next to it ‘“‘ the Duke’s 
table” possessed but three sound legs, but Marlborough himself 
had broken the fourth, and the great ‘‘Sarah”’ had bound it together 
with a hank of worsted. 

‘‘The Abbot’s sofa” had come from the celebrated Priory of 
Black Canons at Southwick, and had been used during the marriage 
of King Henry the Sixth with Margaret of Anjou. 

But the blue lady was shy of talking about her treasures. To 
her the past was a sacred world, peopled with dead and gone 
ancestors and their friends, and it seemed sacrilegeous to introduce 
strangers to them. 

‘** What do you do here in winter? Are you not buried alive?” 
enquired a strange girl, who had bicycled over one dull afternoon. 
‘¢T should just hate the country.” 

‘“‘ Where do you live then? ” asked the blue lady, politely. 

‘In Liverpool,” replied her visitor, proudly. ‘‘.Swchk an interesting 
town—plenty going on. I should hate the country.” 

“For what I have received, I am truly thankful,” thought the 
blue lady. 
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She kept her visitor in the old library, and talked of the latest 
novel and the newest bicycle tyre, and Miss Liverpool said after- 
wards that really for a country girl, her hostess was wonderfully well 
informed, but that she evidently was quite ignorant about the 
fashions of the day, poor thing, her dress was so peculiar. 

Not until many years afterwards did Nurse Hyde discover that the 
exquisite blue tea gown was one of many, which were made in 
succession from the old curtains that had lived in an oak press in 
the attic, and that the Spanish point collars had been given by a 
prisoner from the Armada to an ancestress of the present wearer. 

‘‘ My sister likes me to dress in this colour,” she once said, and in 
everything the sister’s word was law. Upstairs in the tapestry room 
Nurse Elizabeth first saw her patient. She looked perfectly well, so 
brilliant was the soft colouring in her cheeks and so bright and full 
of life were the dark eyes, but as the days went by and nurse saw 
and realised the terrible suffering that was so patiently borne, she 
’ wondered more and more at the strength of will which carried her 
little patient triumphantly through every attack. 

“TI am not going to die until I must,” she would say. ‘I have so 
much to get through first, and this world is such a beautiful place, I 
mean to enjoy it to the very last.” When too ill to speak or move, 
she would lie for hours watching the light from the low windows 
fall across the flowers by her bed, and as soon as she could move, 
out would come one of the many pencils that were hidden under the 
pillows, and the little fingers would write down perhaps the merriest 
chapter in a book that has since charmed thousands of readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The poor people in the village adored her, and kept her special 
table bright with flowers. Even the wild birds knew her window, 
and would watch for the hempseeds which rolled over the sill. A 
solitary wasp built in the hangings of the old carved bed, and Nurse 
Hyde thought her patient must have suddenly gone out of her mind, 
when she found her lying in bed one morning under the shade of a 
parasol. 

The light was not too bright for the merry eyes, ‘“ But you see, 
Nurse, my wasp is bringing in a succession of green caterpillars for her 
nest, and she drops one every now and then. The first fell into my 
ink and then one was dropped into my tea, so now we are both 
contented, and can work in peace.” 
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‘‘ Who is the old woman I passed on the stairs just now?” asked 
Nurse Hyde. ‘What a pleasant face she has, but such an old- 
fashioned dress, and the gallery was so dark I only saw her for a 
moment.” 

“Do you object to ghosts?” was the blue lady’s unexpected 
answer. 

‘‘ That was only Harriet; she was my mother’s old house-keeper, 
and she haunts Shardillon ; if you notice, we generally have an extra 
seat for her at prayers, and sometimes for several evenings she 
appears and sits next to our old butler. The servants have 
quite grown accustomed to her.’’ So they might have, but Eliza- 
beth never felt quite accustomed to the silent old lady in the net 
cap, black satin gown and white kerchief, who sania in the rooms 
after dusk. 

The Shardillons have the gift of double sight, but the subject is 
never mentioned by them, for so many tragedies have occurred in ° 
connection with each successive vision. Lord Shardillon was shot 
while on active service, and he appeared to his wife and children in 
the long gallery at the moment of his death. The only son was 
drowned at sea one Christmas night. The hall was full of guests | 
and Lady Mary was sleeping in a small room over the hall, when 
she heard the door open. Slipping on a warm wrap, she came out 
into the gallery in time to see her brother pass; he stopped by the 
closed door of their mother’s room, turned, and ran down the stairs 
again, while the whispered word ‘‘ Good-bye” reached the silent 
listener in the gallery. 

The cry that echoed through the old hall brought Lady Shardillon 
and all the guests out of their rooms, only to find a little figure, 
senseless and twisted at the foot of the stairs—of her fall and subse- 
quent illness, and of the passing away of Lady Shardillon, Lady 
Mary retained no recollection. 

Five years had passed since that tragic Christmas night, and now 
the two sisters, the last of their race, lived in the old home together, 
making the lives of all around them brighter and happier. Shardillon 
Hall was a dwelling-place seldom found by the inhabitants of this 
work-a-day world, much like the “‘ Peace-chamber facing the sun 
rising” in House Beautiful. It was with reluctance that Nurse Hyde 
tore hersélf away, even for one day, but the commands of royalty 
must be obeyed, and as a member of the “ Royal National Pension 
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Fund,” Elizabeth was bidden to attend at Marlborough House on 
the 26th July, at 2.30 p.m. to receive her certificate from H.R.H. the 
President. The nurses were all bidden to assemble at Queen’s Hall 
by ten o’clock, and there Elizabeth found herself with some eight 
hundred others. On entering the hall numbers 1 to 400 turned to 
the right, and numbers 401 and upwards passed to the left, down 
the steps. Each nurse went straight into the body of the hall to 
the table, above which she found a large notice, including her own 
number. There Elizabeth received her armlet, a band of scarlet 
and white silk with a shield, upon which was woven a crown and 
double A. She next tried to find the nurse holding the numbers im- 
mediately above and below her own, and after half an hour’s search, 
she discovered them. By eleven o’clock all the members were in 
position, and a sergeant proceeded to teach them the mysteries of 
marching past. 

The day had commenced with heavy showers, but by midday the 
sultry heat was overpowering, and many of the nurses who had been 
on night duty, looked vainly about for chairs upon which to rest, but 
there were none in the hall, and for two oppressive hours did they 
stand and rehearse and listen to speeches. What wonder that when 

‘one of the gentlemen present suggested that the nurses had better 
rehearse the ‘‘ cheer,” which would greet Her Royal Highness later 
on, the sounds that arose were so feeble, the effect terminated in a 
gale of merriment and laughter. 

At 12.30 o’clock a move for luncheon was made. Four hundred 
nurses marched into the“ small hall,” three hundred into the “ grand 
circle,’’ and the others went into the ‘“‘ Saloon ”—an excellent lunch 
of sandwiches, etc., was soon disposed of, and half an hour’s rest 
upon the stairs and seats, even more appreciated. 

Some thoughtful nurses had brought two aprons, in case of 
accidents to the one they wore, and these came in most usefully 
as towels, for though there was a plentiful supply of water and soap, 
the one small towel provided for the eight hundred nurses was 
useless before many of them had dried their hands. 

All were clean and tidy by 1.30, when in the glaring sun the 
omnibuses started for Marlborough House. . 

*‘T hope there will be some shade under the trees,” gasped a 
little nurse, who had been up all night with a typhoid case, and 
who had come from Birmingham by an early train. 
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But, alas! most of the members were marshalled on the open 
lawn, and the blazing sun beat down upon their heads, which were 
only protected by thin caps. As the glare from the hundreds of 
white aprons became more and more painful the ranks broke, and 
one after another the nurses slipped back to the shady seats under 
the wall, until at last, in despair, their guardians marched them 
‘all off into the open. 

Each nurse on entering the grounds took the first turning to the 
right, and proceeded along the terrace walk to the extreme end of 
the garden, taking up her position near the large card which 
included her number. The nurses then ranged themselves in rows 
of one dozen each, so that a hundred nurses formed a square. 

‘“‘I cannot stand one moment longer,” groaned a merry little 
woman ; “‘or you will have some ambulance practice with my 
unconscious body, kneel I must.” 

Kneel she and several others did, but the grass was very wet 
from the early showers, and the victims rose with bright patches 
of green upon their aprons. 

‘‘I am going for my holiday to-morrow,” whispered another ; 
‘cand if I catch cold I can remain in bed and be taken care of, 
but sit down I must!” Turning up her clean frock she subsided 
into a limp heap under a tree. 

The gentleman who was marshalling his hundreds of weary 
women, looked as if he found it harder work than ten ordinary 
field days rolled into one. 

At last the ceremony began. Each nurse as her name was called 
out advanced, curtseyed, and received her certificate from the 
Princess. As soon as three other nurses had done the same, they 
were supposed to pause, make a simultaneous reverence, and then 
' retire; but, whether from nervousness or ignorance, many of those 
present failed to get through more than the first curtsey, and as 
soon as they had received their certificate they bolted up the gravel 
path, and turning to the left rejoined the group on the grass 
opposite the Royal table. 

When the ceremony was completed, at a given signal, they all 
advanced towards the table in a semi-circle, when H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales addressed them. 

The sun beat down with unabated ardour upon the unsheltered 
heads of the crowd; and presently Nurse Hyde’s world began 
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slowly to revolve, and the Royal group disappeared in a black fog. 
Hoping that the assembled nurses in front hid her from view, she 
sank into the only chair at hand and held her head as nearly 
between her knees as possible. By the time a general move was 
made to the tea tent the faintness had passed off, and Elizabeth 
was able to walk steadily and unnoticed. 

Amongst some of the nurses a regular stampede for tea took 
place. Probably they had trains to catch, and would have given 
that reason as an excuse for their undignified haste. 

A shady seat at a little table and most delicious tea soon revived 
Nurse Hyde, but it was with weary feet that she once more took 
the train for Shardillon, thankfully rejoicing that a night’s rest 
was before her. She had never felt more tired, except after a long 
day at Windsor when she was a child. 

How well she remembered the little inn where, in an upstairs 
parlour, she had had tea, and had been so much amused by the 
two little sheaves of corn upon the mantelpiece. Above them was 
a label, and upon it, in a clear round hand, was written—‘ Her 
Majesty’s Royal ears, cut in the Home Park!” 

Shardillon was reached at midnight; and there Nurse Hyde is 
still attending her little patient, and walking with her day by day, 
a little nearer to the Golden Gates, which always seem ajar to 
those whose loved ones have already entered in. 





Che House of the Welf. 
By HECTOR H. MUNRO. 


Tue family of Guelf, which has ruled over Britain upwards of a 
hundred arid eighty years—longer, by the way, than the Stewart 
Dynasty, beloved of the Legitimist League—and has furnished us 
with two Sovereigns whose individual reigns have broken all former 
records, had already, on its succession to the throne of these islands, 
a “past” of respectable antiquity in the annals of Europe. No 
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other Royal House can boast such a line of princes, stretching back 
through the centuries till its origin is lost in the mists which obscure 
the dawn of medizval history. When Hapsburgh and Hohenzollern 
were simple Counts and Burgraves, the Guelfs, or Welfs (as the 
German form of the name was), were playing important parts in 
the history of Germany, Italy, and, to a lesser degree, of Denmark. 
A host of striking and picturesque figures rise from out of the 
musty records of the old-world Empire:—Henry of the Golden 
Chariot, Welf I. of Bavaria, Henry the Lion, the Emperor Otho 
IV., Henry the Marvellous, Magnus Torquatus, and many another 
princely Welf lead us down, link by link, to the ‘“‘ Wee, wee 
German lairdie,”” of Jacobite song, who augmented the dignity of 
his Electoral Cap by the lustre of a precarious British Crown. 

The origin of the name has been the source of much ingenious 
speculation, and, of course, not a little fable. According to one 
story—which was unearthed from the archives of the See of 
Cologne—a certain lady, wife of a count in Altdorf, gave birth 
simultaneously to twelve sons. The institution known as the 
Queen’s Bounty was evidently not in vogue in those days, and 
the mother, thinking such a wholesale addition to the family neither 
desirable nor exactly respectable, instructed the nurse to drown 
them in the river. The latter, who must have been an unusually 
strong woman, carried the batch of infants concealed in her apron, 
and being intercepted on her errand by the Bishop of Cologne 
and asked the nature of her burden, she replied that they were 
‘‘Whelps.” The deceit was exposed, and the children saved from 
an untimely end, but the name stuck. A more probable source of 
the derivation of the name is the cata/us or wolf, which was the 
ensign of the family in its early days, and which in the German 
tongue almost reproduces the word. As late as 1270 Albert I. of 
Brunswick appears to have borne both a lion and wolf in his arms. 
Whatever the origin of the name, it served to give a designation to 
the Papal, or rather the anti-Imperial, party in Italy. During the 
contests between the Hohenstaufens (then in almost hereditary 
possession of the Imperial throne) and the Dukes of Bavaria, the 
rallying-cry of the former was Hei Waiblingen ! (from one of their 
Swabian castles so called), and of the latter Hie Welfe! (from their 
family name). These were adopted by the two factions and Latinised 
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‘into Ghibelline and Guelph, and the names remained long after the 
‘original significance of them had died away. 

Tradition, rather than history, has traced the Welfs back ‘to 
‘pre-Charlemagnic days, when the family already appears divided 
into an Italian and German branch, the former of which enjoyed 
‘at various times the titles of Counts of Lucca, Dukes of Tuscany, 
and Marquises of Este. The German branch had their principal 
seat at Altdorf, which was probably the “cradle” of the whole 
family, and Welf I., Count of Altdorf, ‘who served under Charle- 
magne,” is one of the earliest of the series we can historically rely 
on. Fourth in descent from him was Henry “of the Golden 
Chariot,” of whom the legend runs, that being offered by the 
Emperor as much land as he could encompass in twenty-four hours 
with a chariot, he had a small model of one made in gold, which 
he carried with him on relays of fleet horses ; the land thus encircled 
became the fief of Upper Bavaria, of which he was the first Duke. 
In the succeeding century the two branches of the family were 
re-united by the marriage of the heiress Cunigund with Azo, Marquis 
of Este. From this point the Welfs rapidly become of great im- 
portance in the Empire. By a series of politic marriages and fiefs 
granted ‘for services rendered,” they became possessed of the whole 
Duchy of Bavaria (which in those days stretched to the borders of 
Hungary), and the Duchies of Saxony and Brunswick, besides the 
Dukedom of Tuscany and other territories beyond the Alps. 

A certain duke, who was in a position to know, recently made the 
pessimistic assertion that a landowner’s unpopularity might be 
measured in increasing ratio by the number of acres he possessed. 
Be that as it may, it is not inconceivable that a subject holding nearly 
a third of the area of a kingdom might be an object of distrust to his 
Sovereign, and it is not surprising that when Konrad of Hohen- 
staufen ascended the Imperial throne, he took steps to deprive 
Henry the Proud of {some of his territories. The Welf did not 
submit tamely to this process of spoliation, and when he died (1139), 
he left his ten-year-old son, Henry, afterwards called ‘‘ the Lion,” 
in the midst of a lively war against the Emperor. The young 
Henry proved himself such a formidable antagonist that he received 
back the greater part of his father’s inheritance, though in the end 
the duchy of Brunswick was the only possession which he trans- 
mitted to his descendants. During the struggle he found a friend 
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and supporter in Henry II. of England, who gave him his daughter 
Matilda in marriage, and permitted him to charge his shield with 
the arms of England (then two lions passant-guardant or, on field 
gules). The lions in the English coat were afterwards increased to 
three, and subsequently blazoned with the arms of France, Scotland, 
and Ireland, but the old form was preserved unchanged in the 
ensigns of Brunswick, till more than five hundred years later, when 
it was incorporated with the lions of the parent shield in the 
Royal Standard of George I. 

In the person of Otho IV. (son of Henry the Lion), the Welfs 
attained Imperial rank. The defeat of Bouvines however, drove him 
from the throne of Germany, which was never again occupied by a 
member of that family, for although Frederick, son of Magnus 
Torquatus, was chosen by the Electors in 1400, to displace the 
dissolute Wenceslas of Luxemburgh, he was killed a few days later, 
and is never included in the list of Emperors. 

Like their fabled ancestress of Altdorf, the Welfs were noted for 
having large families, and, following the example of the other 
North German princes, the. male members of each family were 
desirous of all reigning at the same time; hence the multiplication 
of collateral lines of Wolfenbuttel, Lunenburgh, Gottingen, Bevern, 
Calenberg, Grubenhagen, etc., which are the despair of the 
chronicler, and which frittered away the strength and importance 
of Brunswick in endless subdivisions. The House of Lunenburgh 
was the first to recognise the evils of this policy, and on the death 
of Duke William in 1592, his seven sons agreed that only one of 
their number, who was to be chosen by lot, should marry and carry 
on their branch of the family. In the great hall of their castle 
gathered the parties to this self-denying ordinance; six balls of 
silver and one of gold were placed in the helmet of their famous 
ancestor, the Lion, and the gold ball was drawn by George, the 
sixth son, afterwards grandfather of our George I. 











Che Pilgrim’s Quest. 


A pilgrim worn and weary, 
Wan with the heat of the day, 
Long’d to lay down his burden, 
But rest was still far away, 
For there was a gruesome forest 
*Twixt him and the Holy Land, 
And he prayed for a word to guide him, 
A touch from a helping hand. 


On, on he pressed thro’ the darkness 
Where lurked wild beasts of prey, 
He groped amid briars and pitfalls, 
Through snares that beset his way ; 
More loud grew the hungry voices, 
More heavy his burden pressed, 
How, how could he reach the city, 
The goal of his weary quest ? 
Fainting, he cried in his anguish, 
“‘ Where, where is the Land of Rest ?” 








Then:—he heard a voice of music 
That bade his fears to cease, 
Pure eyes pointed Heav’nward, 
Where only are Rest and Feace. 
And then, the pitying angel 
Took the pilgrim’s hand, 
And led him o’er Earth’s darkness, 
To the light of God’s Holy Land. 


Copyright} G. Hus: NewcomsBe. 
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CHAPTER VI. (continued). 


It will be remembered that Catherine Godwin, when she married 
the Duke of Harebrook, was already a great heiress through her 
mother. But her fortune remained subject to this one condition :— 
In default of children it would pass at her death to the oldest male 
representative of the Godwin family: and at the present moment 
John Godwin stood next in the succession. Added to this fact, 
the health of the Duchess was rapidly and visibly failing. More- 
over, there being no limit to some people’s ambition, Mrs. Godwin 
had always encouraged the children’s friendship with Ted Lisle. 
She hoped that May, when once grown up, would make an easy 
conquest of a former playfellow. It was easy to see that Sol would 
never marry, and that Ted would some day be Duke of Harebrook, 
and if Catherine Godwin could become a duchess, surely May 
Godwin could not do better than follow the good example set by 
her great aunt. It must be taken into consideration that Mrs. 
Godwin’s views about match-making were purely Italian, and 
harmonized excellently with this scheme for her daughter’s future 
prospects. Since John had been foolish enough to part with the 
Godwin property, some one, by a judicious use of the fortune now 
on its way to the family, must recover for him the position that he 
had lost. So far Mrs. Godwin’s plans did not seem to be altogether 
impracticable. Lady Evelyn represented the only displeasing 
element of uncertainty in the whole affair. Mrs. Godwin would 
not confess it, even to herself, but there were times when she fancied 
that the lady of the Manor secretly laughed at her, and to be pitied 
or laughed at represents an impossible depth of humiliation to some 
temperaments. As a girl, once, and only once, Mrs. Godwin had 
lacked partners at a ball. On her return home, while yet smarting 
from a sense of disappointment, she had nevertheless torn up her 
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programme, and had painted her evening as humorously as possible. 
This one action characterised her whole nature. She deceived even 
herself, and if anyone failed to appreciate her talents, their defective 
taste roused her sincerest pity, pity akin to contempt. 

Certainly the mistress of Godwin’s Rest was a wonderful and a 
beautiful woman. Many friends came to see the talented fragile 
widow, who had been through so much trial, who suffered so un- 
complainingly, and whose resources were so numerous. Her gowns 
alone were a study, always made of China crape or of velvet. A 
scarf of gossamer lace adorned her still beautiful hair. And with 
her stately carriage, pale face, foreign accent, and pathetic brown 
eyes, “the home of woe without a tear,” most people considered 
her quite imposing: never reflecting that old Mechlin, Genoa velvet, 
and an affection for orchids represented tastes little suited to a 
woman in great measure dependent upon the generosity of a brother- 
in-law. 

If Godwin looked upon his sister-in-law as a white elephant, he 
never found fault with her if he could help it. In strictly private 
life Mrs. Godwin had an infinitely aggravating way of putting 
everyone in the wrong but herself. 

At such times, with a voice sounding on like the wind through a 
keyhole, with slowly dropping tears, she hid her face behind the 
finest of cambric handkerchiefs till circumstances bent to her wishes. 
Selfish people generally get their own way in small matters, since 
they can so easily upset the whole mental atmosphere of a house- 
hold. If resolutely crossed Mrs. Godwin would disappear into the 
privacy of her own apartment for a week at a time, admitting no 
one but Sophie, and solacing her retreat with unlimited books from 
Rolandi. 

Her day lay mapped out much as follows: Chocolate in bed at 
nine o’clock ; after this, composition of poetry or reading of novels 
till luncheon time. Then after a careful! toilette a short promenade 
in the hot-houses and conservatory, where lived her monkey and 
three parrots: next, a siesta till four o’clock, when, if the weather 
proved fine, she went for a drive in a small perfectly appointed 
brougham. After tea she generally rested till the gong rang, and when 
dinner was over, lay on the sofa in the drawing-room while Henrietta 
played the piano, or set the musical box going. 

Mrs. Godwin’s delicacy furnished a constant topic of conversa- 
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tion, but she never seemed too suffering to read a novel, and.like 
many other fanciful people, passed her days very comfortably 
while undergoing an imaginary martyrdom. And upon this mother 
Henrietta poured out a wealth of affection before which May's 
careless caresses might have paled into insignificance. 





CHAPTER VII. 


On Sunday morning Mrs. Godwin had a headache, bad enough not 
enly to keep her from church, but to necessitate the attendance of 
her elder daughter. In May’s absence Henrietta might act the part 
of an occasional stop-gap now she was dethroned. 

But if Mrs. Godwin’s wishes were of an exacting kind, May 
proved more than a match for them. She had not crimped her hair 
for the benefit of half-closed eyes, and this morning, after a few 
minutes’ altercation, moved off to put on her walking things, meet- 
ing Henrietta in the doorway with: ‘‘ Mamma wants you to stay 
with her, Rietta.” : 

“It is your first Sunday, May,” Henrietta whispered. 

“There will be lots more Sundays,” said May tranquilly, ‘and 
the fire in the bedroom makes me feel quite faint. You had much 
better come to church, too; as I told mamma just now, there is 
nothing like absolute quiet for a neuralgic attack.” 

But Henrietta shook her head, and went into the bedroom, where 
she found the invalid lying back languidly, with unbound hair, look- 
ing like a'figure of Patience on a monument of pillows. 

Nevertheless, by the end of the morning, Mrs. Godwin had so far 
recovered that she announced her intention of joining the family at 
luncheon. May being the offender could more easily be forgiven 
than anyone else; indeed, in this instance there seemed to be no 
opportunity for any word of contrition, or of pardon, for May came 
in from church with an air void of any consciousness of error. 

Kissing her mother lightly on either cheek, and perching herself 
on the arm of the sofa, she began unbuttoning her gloves, looking 
as daintily fresh as a white butterfly. 

‘‘ For a wonder there were a number of people in church from the 
Grange,” she said. ‘‘There is something being done to the Hare- 
brook conventicle. They talk of restoring, or improving it, and 
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putting in some new windows. It is a pity that my cousin Sol can’t 
be classified amongst the repairs too. I do dislike men who seem to 
find talking too much trouble, and who look at you all the time 
with their eyes half shut. Aunt Catherine spoke to me coming out. 
She is not as imposing as she used to be, or else I have grown more 
courageous; besides, she does look so dreadfully altered, worn to a 
shadow.” 

‘What did your aunt say to you, May?” Mrs. Godwin asked. 

‘‘Oh, she was very gracious, mamma; she even smiled. She 
looked like an iceberg with the sun upon it, but it never lasts long 
enough to make a permanent thaw.” 

‘‘ My dear!” said Mrs. Godwin rather shocked. 

‘Oh, well,’”’ said May, “I didn’t meananything. Aunt Catherine 
was very kind in her own fashion, till I said that I hoped she would 
soon be stronger, and then she said that her health was not a subject 
for discussion, and devoted herself to Paul. He seems to get on with 
her. I had a little talk with Cousin Evelyn too. How absurdly 
youthful she looks; more like Ted’s younger sister than his elder 
one.” 

‘‘ Ted was in church, then, May ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said May placidly, ‘‘ Ted was very much in church. I sat 
just behind him, and he sang away all the time like a tuneful black- 
bird. He has grown taller, I think, since I went away. He hasa 
very dangerous pair of eyes; but I never imagined he would turn 
into a dandy. Does he always saunter when he walks ? ”’ 

‘He can walk fast enough when there is any occasion for it,” said 
Henrietta, moved to take up the cudgels for the absent. ‘‘ Besides, 
May, dandyism is to some men, what varnish is to a table: a sur- 
face bearing no relation to the wood underneath.” 

‘“‘T thought varnish was generally used to conceal inferior 
material,’’ said May, with more than a suspicion of mischief in her 
voice. ‘‘Some people trade upon their weaknesses. I believe that 
Ted would never hurry himself, even if he were quite strong.”’ 

She spoke with that air of easy assurance which dismisses a subject. 
Henrietta said nothing more, but her brows knitted. Could it be 
vanity that had taught Ted to take life easily? Or.might not the 
checking of those swifter movements be attributed in part to the 
darkling shadow of pain, the unlaid ghost of anxiety too often to be 
seen in the depths of his sister’s hazel eyes? MHenrietta’s quick 
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perception guessed an underlying beauty in the bond between these 
two, beauty that held in it an element of pathos. 

There was no denying the fact that Ted’s quiet manner misled 
many people; his manner and his appearance too. That blonde 
moustache of his had much to answer for. It concealed his mouth, 
which was a pity, if he had but known it. He had also a trick 
of crossing one leg over the other, and of studying the space on the 
ground between his feet, which practice hid a pair of eyes, too often 
traitors to the quietness of his voice. 

At this stage of his existence, May would have written down her 
former playfellow as a dear good creature, a “ combination of con- 
traries,"”” not by any means so orderly as those set forth by the 
ancient philosopher. 

Unconsciously we sometimes take up a mental attitude, for the 
same reason that we cross our legs: the position saves fatigue. In 
similar fashion, we often put our friends upon a mental bed of Pro- 
crustes, expecting from them not too long a measure, but too short a 
one. Then some day we are astonished, not to say disgusted, if we 
find their feet far beyond where we would have supposed them to 
be. 

May had not gone quite so far as the Procrustean measurement, 

yet she generally regarded the dear good creatures of her personal 
acquaintance as incomplete and unfinished individuals. The com- 
pound propositions of a human being are not easily set down in 
proper order even when worked by correct rules. The task becomes 
more difficult still, if we start at the outset, unwittingly making use 
of the rule of false. An unknown quantity, if we take too little 
account of it, may prevent our ever finding the key to the required 
answer. 
- All this time May’s talk rippled on contentedly enough. ‘Ted 
has a very good voice, mamma; he told me that they are thinking 
of getting up some kind of entertainment at the Grange next month, 
At least Cousin Sol is to be persuaded into giving a village concert 
for the navvies, to please Cousin Evelyn. She will have the arrange- 
ment of the programme ; and Ted asked me if I would help. I play 
more than I sing, you know, but I daresay Ted and I could manage 
a duet or two together.” 

Mrs. Godwin smiled, ‘I daresay you could, dearest.” 

John Godwin had once said that May never wasted her oppore 
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tunities. So far.as her power of observation went, it was remarkably 
keen, and to judge by the satisfied expression of her face at this 
particular moment, it might easily have been asserted that her 
morning’s conversation after church would not be thrown away. 

Neither was her penetration at fault concerning Captain Strafford’s 
probable movements. 

Early on the following morning Evelyn and Ted rode over to 
call, bringing their guest with them. It appeared that Captain 
Strafford was very fond of sketching, and that he had already heard 
much of the beauties of Godwin’s Rest. It must be confessed that 
he had the grace to colour on making this assertion; but May’s eyes. 
danced with mischief. 

Moved by a spirit of judicious, almost unconscious diplomacy— 
for was he not Irish ?—Captain Strafford devoted the first fifteen 
minutes of his visit exclusively to Mrs. Godwin. He went into 
unfeigned raptures over the exquisite view, and speedily obtained 
permission to sketch the house from the front lawn. Evelyn 
proffering the same request somewhat unexpectedly, and Ted being 
also present, it seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
Mrs. Godwin should invite the whole party to spend the afternoon 
on the following day. 

To do Patrick justice, he was no hypocrite, but May being a very 
variable person, he wished to make a little more certain of her real 
feelings before committing himself to a possible refusal, though his 
attentions this afternoon became presently so marked that they 
would have betrayed him to most people. 

Unluckily, Ted unconsciously served as a blind, devoting himself 
in Henrietta’s non-appearance to May, addressing the latter with 
the pleasant badinage often born of old friendship. If May’s airs and 
graces were a little pronounced, something might be forgiven to such 
exuberant youth and good spirits. Besides, she was more than 
usually pretty, too: brilliant Ted called it, and in her perfect self- 
possession there seemed to be nothing of the school-girl element 
left. 

Before leaving, Evelyn Thorne invited both May and Henrietta 
to dine and sleep at the Chase on the following Friday.. 

Now it must be owned that, where her suspicions were not 
aroused, Mrs. Godwin was often very dense ; besides, when a person 
has had one idea in their minds for some years, it is not easily re- 
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placed by another. Therefore she accepted the invitation for May, 
declined it for Henrietta, on the plea of a previous engagement, only 
mechanically listening when, leading the conversation purposely to 
her guest, Evelyn mentioned that Captain Strafford would be stay- 
ing for the present at the Chase. As ill-luck would have it she went 
on to say that May’s presence would evidently give much pleasure 
to more than one person. 

At this moment Mrs. Godwin’s near-sighted eyes following a 
glance that accompanied this speech, mistook Captain Strafford for 
Ted. Both men were tall and fair, and unfortunately both were 
standing side by side with their backs to the light. 

Mrs. Godwin gave the needed consent with an inward throb of 
pleasure, and Evelyn Thorne rose to go, having delivered a note of 
warning which fell on deaf ears. 

Essentially truthful herself she referred to her cousin’s prolonged 
stay, as she saw that the intimacy between the two young people 
seemed already to have over-stepped the limits of ordinary inter- 
course. The dinner invitation might not have been given so readily 
had she been aware of May’s silence towards Mrs. Godwin. There 
were wheels within wheels here, of which some of the actors were 
only partially conscious. 

Ted departed in a thoughtful frame of mind. Henrietta had not 
appeared at all, and it was very disappointing that she should be 
unable to dine at the Chase. Mrs. Godwin had certainly explained 
that her youngest daughter generally spent Friday evening with the 
Miss Swanns. ‘A little piece of kindness which must not be 
omitted, even at the cost of a greater pleasure.” 

Ted felt very grateful to May, who put in some pretty pleading on 
Henrietta’s behalf, that for once the rule might be proved by an 
exception. Mrs. Godwin only smiled sweetly and shook her head. 

On the departure of the visitors, May retired upstairs to decide 
an all-important question relating to various evening dresses, and 
being in that pleasantly excited frame of mind which requires a 
listener, went in search of her sister. 

But for once Henrietta seemed in no state to give sympathy. She 
was lying on her bed, with a face as white as the pillows. 

‘“‘ Why, Rietta, what is the matter?” 

“It is nothing ; I shall be all right directly,” said Henrietta, but 
she lay very still, and her face remained so colourless that May drew 
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near, genuinely alarmed. ‘ It is nothing, May,” Henrietta repeated, 
**T am all right, only the gardener’s little girl burnt herself so dread- 
fully just now. She was easier when I left her, for luckily we had 
some carbolic oil in the house, I fetched it and did her up, but it was 
dreadful to see the poor little mite.” 

May shuddered. ‘I should have fainted away. It was just like 
you to wait till afterwards.” 

*‘T did feel inclined to run a mile in the other direction for the first 
few minutes,” said Henrietta honestly. 

“« But you didn’t ; you stayed to tie her up,” said May. 

‘“‘ Yes; she is easier now, poor little thing. Her face isn’t touched, 
and they have sent for the doctor. He will do more than anyone else 
can to make her comfortable for to-night. Some things are hard to 
understand, May.” 

“Are they? What do you mean?” said May. Her mind re- 
lieved now from all fear for her sister had gone off at a tangent to its 
former standing point, and was mentally weighing the relative merits 
of a white silk body against a white satin square one, so that her face 
looked sufficiently interested to have satisfied most people. 

“‘T mean I never realised before how dreadful pain could be,” 
Henrietta said, sitting up, and putting her feet to the ground. 

‘“‘Why should you try to realise it?”’ said May, with a touch of 
impatience in her voice. ‘I never think about anything painful if I 
can help it. Of course I would give money and be charitable, but 
seeing things gives me the creeps, and thinking of them helps no- 
body. Come along now, darling; I never can see the good of 
moralising, and I do need your advice about my clothes. I can’t 
quite make up my mind what to wear on Friday. I have put out 
my trock for to-night, and I must see yours, too. Sophie is sure to 
make some mistake if she is not over-looked.” 

Obediently enough Henrietta followed her sister. There would 
always be a strong affection between these two, but a mutual 
understanding, never ! 

‘‘I wished you could have been in when Cousin Evelyn called,” 
said May, presently, while she busied herself with the consideration 
of the two rival bodies. ‘‘ And I wish you were going to dine at the 
Chase next Friday. Cousin Evelyn was so nice about asking me. 
Do you always spend Friday evenings at the Miss Swanns, Rietta? ” 

“Not always, May; I generally do when it is convenient. Some- 
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times mamma is not able to spare me, but I go to the Nutshell 
whenever I can. What are you making that face for ?”’ 

But May declined to explain. 

‘‘ Shall you sleep at the Chase? ” Henrietta asked next. 

“Yes, mamma gave leave at once. She seemed very pleased 
about it.” 

Henrietta fidgetted, then said, ‘‘ Have you told mamma anything 
yet, May?” 

“Told her what?” said May, with the most innocent air in the 
world. 

‘‘ What you told me, May: that you care—that, I mean—” 

May laughed at her sister’s confused questioning. 

‘‘T never said that I did care, Rietta—I wanted him to care for 
me: that was the point from the first. Then one has all the in- 
teresting part of it, and none of the bother. I always notice when 
girls first fall in love that they fret themselves nearly to death, 
while the man is making up his mind. Never fall in love at all; at 
any rate not till after you are engaged! That is my idea of happi- 
ness.” ° 
‘‘ But mamma has not the faintest idea of anything, May.” 

‘¢ Sooner or later I will enlighten her, not just at present, I think,” 
said May. ‘ How do you know that he is going to speak? Frau- 
lein Sandkatze always says that it is vulgar to take things too much 
for granted: besides, I am not sure that I do altogether care for 
him. You are not going to break your promise, are you ?” 

Henrietta could’ have shaken her sister, but she might just as well 
have shaken a feather bed. 

‘<I never break my promises,” she said, “‘ only I do wish that you 
would speak to mamma.” ; 

“Mamma would give advice,” said May, “and my definition 
of advice is, that it is a good thing which everybody gives in flat 
contradiction to one’s own opinion. As for your calling this matter 
a secret, it seems to be a pretty open one by this time. I am sure 
Paul guessed it this afternoon. He pretended to be listening to 
other people, but I believe he was watching all the time.” 

If May wished to divert attention from herself, she succeeded. 
Henrietta’s cheek flushed as she said ‘‘ Paul never listens, May, or 
pretends.” s 

‘* Well then he is more long sighted than most people, Hetty ; 
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however, we won't argue about it. I have quite made up my mind 
‘to wear my white silk to-night, and now I must have a look at your 
‘clothes.” 

‘* My dress is put out,” said Henrietta. ‘It is a white silk too. 
Uncle John insisted upon giving me my first gown himself. He 
took me to town the week before last on purpose to choose it. We 
_ had a nice day altogether. But oh, May! such a comical thing 
happened while we were in the train. Two of the funniest old 
ladies got into our carriage at Wimbledon. A third, evidently a 
sister, saw them off; with a button boy and ill-tempered pug dogs 
in attendance. The two old ladies who travelled with us were 
evidently on a shopping expedition too. They each had a couple of 
hand-bags, and a list of commissions made out on a sheet of cooking 
paper. 

They looked so hard at me, that I am sure they must have been 
mentally taking the pattern of all my clothes. That wouldn’t have 
‘mattered, but their staring and fidgetting annoyed Uncle John. Just 
before we reached Waterloo he bent forward and said to the old 
lady opposite: ‘“‘Madam, may I ask if you see anything very 
peculiar in my niece’s face ?” 

May sat down on the bed and went into a fit of irrepressible 
girlish laughter: “‘I wish I had been with you. What did they 
do?” 

‘‘ They looked as frightened as if a gun had suddenly exploded. 
Then they retreated behind their newspapers with their heads very 
close together, and I heard them muttering something about ‘ Fiery 
old Indian officer;’ ‘ allowances,’ and ‘unforeseen adventure.’ I 
scolded Uncle John directly we were out of the train, but he only 
laughed. He said that he wouldn’t have me stared at by an im- 
pertinent old woman.” 

“Uncle John isn’t half as old as he looks, May. Sometimes he 
seems to get just as much fun out of little things as a schoolboy 
would. He was so very kind about my dress: and Gladman and 
Womack have fitted me so beautifully. I should like to have all 
my clothes made there.” 

“Yes, it is a pretty frock,” said May, critically: regarding the 
snowy folds of the silk dress laid out on a sofa at the foot of the 
bed. ‘Very pretty, and what lovely flowers! I suppose you 
will wear them with it, Where did they come from?” 
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Henrietta cast a glance in the direction of the dressing-table, 
where lay a handful of lilies. ‘I expect Paul gave them to Sophie 
for me,” she said. He knows that I am very fond of lilies of the 
valley.” 

May’s eyes travelled from the dressing-table to her sister’s face. 
‘“‘ They will suit you. They look as if they had grown on purpose, 
but I need something more effective. I mean to wear orchids. 
There are some nice ones out. I shall tell mamma to cut them for 
me: then the gardener won’t be able to make a fuss. We might as 
well get them at once for I take a good while to dress.” 

Though scoffing at the idea of a musical ‘‘ at home ”’ May was none 
the less interested as to the effectiveness of her own part of the pro- 
gramme. 

Henrietta felt conscious of some excitement, too. Her expecta- 
tion of pleasure, not being purely personal, could find plenty of 
room for the interests of other people. 

Tea once over, Mrs. Godwin and Sophie were both drawn into 
the business of May’s toilette, either to fetch flowers, to fasten 
knots of ribbon, or to spread out the contents of a dressing’ case. 
Henrietta’s own time for dressing was necessarily shortened, yet 
she was the first to be ready, aided by Sophie, who presently 
came to her assistance. Leaving May and Mrs. Godwin deep in the 
discussion of various ornaments, the old bonne laced up her 
nursling’s dress with a care in every passing through of an eyelet 
hole which told of a good deal of unexpressed tenderness, and of 
some stronger feeling besides. 

But Henrietta never expected much attention from her mother. 
There was still something of the child in the question that fell 
presently from her lips: ‘ Shall I do, nurse?” 

Sophie’s deft fingers fastening a spray of flowers into the girl’s 
hair, paused a moment in their occupation. 

“Do?” she said. ‘‘ Mademoiselle would always do: in brown 
holland it would be the same.”” At this outburst Henrietta laughed 
outright. 

Gathering up her fan and gloves she ran lightly downstairs into 
the hall, where Godwin stood waiting. He first looked at her with 
a smile, and then followed the smile with a kiss. 

“Am I not beautiful to behold?” said she gleefully, spreading 
out her skirts with both hands, and dropping a miniature curtsey. 
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*« Perfect,” he said; ‘ where is May?” 

“Oh, she is on her way with mamma. What has become of 
Paul, Uncle John?” 

‘“‘T am here,” said an unexpected voice, and ‘Paul came out from 
the hall window, where he had been standing half hidden by a 
curtain. 

‘“‘ Your flowers are exactly what I wanted,” said Henrietta, ‘they 
are lovely! Even Bellissima has had a sniff at them; I wish we 
could take the old dog with us this evening. I am sure he would 
enjoy himself, only he might bark at the wrong minute. Paul, isn’t 
it delightful to be grown up?” 

He looked at her smiling, but his glance, sweet though it was, 
struck her with a sense of pain. 

She drew nearer, laying one hand lightly on his shoulder. 

‘** You have a headache, Paul. I believe you have been writing 
all day. That will never do. You must try to forget just for this 
one evening, that there is such a thing as manuscript in the world. 
See! J have saved one of your own flowers for you, the prettiest.” 

With a little touch of concern on her face, she stood on tiptoe 
slipping the lily with its green leaf, into his button hole. He stood 
silent, while her fingers were busy with his coat. Slim fingers 
guiltless of all rings, save one; a narrow band of gold, lettered in 
dark blue enamel, presented to her by Ted years ago, as a birthday 
gift. 

She had hardly arranged the spray to her satisfaction, when Paul 
took it out again. Bending down he slipped it through the brooch 
that fastened her bodice. 

‘Don’t think me ungrateful,” he said, “‘ but I am afraid that I am 
not enough of a dandy to wear a buttonhole. Besides, the flowers 
are not mine, Ted left them for you this afternoon.” 

He drew a little away from her as he spoke, while May came 
down the stairs at the moment, and who had overheard his last 
words, shot a keen glance at him. He was standing as he often did 
with his head slightly thrown back. His expression was so quiet 
that she could make nothing of it. Since her return home, she had 
already tried various little experiments upon Paul ; but, so far, his 
absolute composure had completely baffled her. 

The flowers once settled, he turned away to help his aunt, and 
cousins with their wraps. Mrs. Godwin always needed a great deal 
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of assistance on these occasions; smothering herself in half a dozen 
shawls, not to speak of an elaborate opera cloak. 

Even when helped she dealt largely in crumpled rose leaves. 
This evening the crumple being fairly represented by the shabbiness 
of the fly ordered for the two gentlemen. Mrs. Godwin could 
never forgive Providence for having reduced her to one brougham. 
The silence with which her brother-in-law met her ironical remarks 
served to-night as an extra aggravation. She drove off at last with 
both windows of the brougham up, while Bellissima, disconsolate 
and abandoned, barked wildly upon the doorstep. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Broken Tops. 


The little wooden dog is broken 
And lies on the nursery floor ; 

And the little tin soldiers are scattered 
Like wrecks an a wintry shore. 

And the dollies which once were pretty 
Are a sorry sight to-day, 

For their dresses are worn and tattered, 
And their beauty faded away. 


Chey are all discarded and dreary, 
Alone in the silence and gloom, 
Left to themselves and the shadows 
That sweep through that empty room. 
Time was when that silence was broken 
‘By the sound of children at play, 
As they played with their soldiers and dollies 
In a long forgotten day. 


Alas! what is life and its pleasures ; 
But a passing puppet show, 
Where the figures of men and women 
Move in ceaseless ebb and flow. 
What is life, with its shadows and sorrow, 
Its regrets and its hollow joys, 
But a vision of scattered pleasures, 
Like a box of broken toys. 








Ghe City Treasurer’s Halidan. 
By FREDERICK DUNKLEY. 


Tue City Council of Balchester, when they met in April last to 
transact the public business, were greatly perplexed as to how to 
deal with an application from the city treasurer for leave of absence. 
Not that it was unusual for the council to give holidays to their 
staft ; indeed all the officials, except the treasurer, had a holiday 
annually, but this was the first time he had asked for one. The 
treasurer had been in office twenty years, and to grant him a 
holiday now would be to create a precedent which would bind the 
council in the future. The difficulty of determining the question 
was also accentuated by the fact, that the treasurer had in his hands 
at the present moment a much heavier balance than usual to the 
credit of the Corporation. A loan of £2,000 had just been raised 
and had to be kept in hand to pay the contractors for a job which was 
in process of being carried out. No one of course for a moment 
suspected any connection between this fact and the application of 
the treasurer, still there were the circumstances to face, and the 
matter was by no means a simple one. If the Council complied 
with the request—and it would seem unreasonable if they did not— 
who would be responsible for the £2,000 whilst the treasurer was 
away, was the thought uppermost in the minds of many. 

So the City Councillors consulted together in coteries according 
to their proclivities, in the Council Chamber just before the meeting, 
on the question which was agitating them. Councillor Jones, who 
led one party and who always spoke first and thought afterwards (if 
the consequences of his speaking turned out to be serious) said at 
once ‘Oh, refuse the application,” and his set of course echoed 
‘* fuse the application.” 

Councillor Smith, however, who invariably supported all officials 
through thick and thin, said to his party, ‘‘ Of course we must grant 
the treasurer what he asks,” to which they agreed without demur, 
for he was a strong leader. But there was yet a third party, 
of which Alderman Robinson was spokesman. Now Alderman 
Robinson had been mayor of Balchester three or four times, and as 
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part of his mayoral experience, he had learned the expediency of 
moving warily. So he said to his friends ‘“‘ We must be cautious— 
certainly it would be discourteous to decline, but I don’t see how 
we can grant the application without taking measures to keep 
control over the £2,000 during the treasurer’s absence, and that is a 
delicate point.” Then he walked across to where the town clerk 
stood to consult him in the matter, as mayors learn to do when 
knotty points arise. Now the town clerk was generally very willing 
to advise, but he was at the same time a discreet man and no doubt 
foresaw that complications would arise, affecting unpleasantly his 
relations with his confreres or with the members of the council, if he 
expressed an opinion either one way or the other, so he politely 
declined to go into the matter unless he was called upon to do so 
officially at the meeting. Thus the party—which might be called 
the Constitutional party—was left without a policy, and had to wait 
the turn of events when the matter came to be publicly discussed, 
before they could shape their course. 

When the business was called on, Councillor Jones, who had no 
thinking to do, was first on his feet, and proposed that the applicas 
tion should be rejected. He gave no reasons, but as it was his 
usual practice not to give any, no one was surprised at that. 
Councillor Green, however, who seconded, said that it was pres 
posterous that the city treasurer who was highly paid, and had 
nothing to do but to look after the cash, should want a holiday. 
** What,” continued he, ‘‘did he want a holiday for? His was all 
holidays.” Whereéat, as having made a point, and asked an im- 
possible question, he looked hard at Councillor Smith for an answer, 
but Smith presented a stolid indifference. Councillor Green, there- 
upon changed his tactics, and still keeping his eye on Smith 
resumed, ‘I know you will support the application, and why? Ah, 
why you always support the officials you know best!” 

This shaft was more successful, and when Green sat down, up rose 
Smith. He looked quietly round the room and finally resting his 
gaze on Green, enquired whether anyone could bring anything to his 
charge with regard to the officials, and, if not, he would like to 
know what Councillor Green meant by his innuendo. Green here 
interjected, ‘I said you knew best. It is I who want to know.” 

A good deal of wrangling of this kind took place throughout the 
‘discussion, and when the followers of Jones and Smith had ex- 
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hausted themselves in the struggle, the chairman put the question 
to the vote, with the result that the numbers were equal. In the 
meantime Alderman Robinson had been thinking the matter over, 
and at this juncture he proposed that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to go into it, and advise the council at their next meeting as 
to what was best to be done. 

All parties agreed to this as a means of putting off the evil day, for 
they had had enough of the matter for the time. 

But the town clerk did not so easily get rid of it. The treasurer, 
whose office was in telephonic connection with the town clerk’s, rang 
him up after the Council meeting with the usual “are you there?” 
“Yes,” said the office boy—the office boy always answers the 
telephone in that way—‘“ Well, tell the town clerk the city treasurer 
wants to speak to him,” resumed that official, and added, when the 
town clerk had made his presence known, “ what did the Council do 
about my application?” ‘Um, ah, well!”—a pause. ‘I did not 
catch what you said,”’ pursued the treasurer. The town clerk, who 
had by this time recovered his usual tact, replied ‘‘ Oh, as it was 
quite a new thing they had to defer it for committee to go into the 
matter,” and then he clapped down the instrument, and left the boy 
to answer any further enquiry, and an ex parte conversation ensued 
something like the following: ‘‘ Yes, he’s gone—no—I don’t know— 
I don’t know—I don’t know—’’—then the boy too left the instru- 
ment with a beaming expression. 

It turned out that (whether by design or inadvertence is not clear) 
the committee selected to consider the city treasurer’s application, 
had been so constituted as to consist of Jones and Smith, and three. 
followers of each, with only one of the constitutional party, namely, 
Councillor Morgan, and it also happened that the treasurer was on 
the point of being married to Councillor Morgan’s daughter, in fact 
he wanted his holiday for the purpose. This conjunction of circum- 
stances affected the matter very unfavourably for the treasurer, as. 
Councillor Morgan, considering himself an interested party, thought 
it prudent to absent himself when the committee met, with the 
result that there was a dead lock, the voting for and against the 
proposal being again equal. The only course now open was for the 
committee to adjourn, until such time as they could get Councillor 
Morgan to attend, and this they did. 

‘ It is needless to say that Councillor Morgan now became .a man 
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much sought after by both parties. He was literally shadowed by 
all the members in rotation, and his house seemed in a state of 
siege. If Jones or one of his followers called in the morning, Smith, 
or some one on Smith’s behalf, was sure to call in the afternoon, and 
occasionally both parties gave him a call in the evening. Each 
party tried in turn to steal a march on the other, and poor Morgan 
was the victim. He might indeed have refused to see all comers, 
but he was a polite man, and for}some reason or other did not tell 
either party how he was situated, but temporised with both, and as 
long as it was an open question as to how he would vote, both per- 
tinaciously interviewed him, and endeavoured to persuade, coerce, 
or cajole him to their side. 

In due course the committee again met, and though they waited 
half an hour for him, Councillor Morgan did not put in an ap- 
pearance. This was a triumph for Jones’ party, as, in default of a 
majority, nothing could be done, and the treasurer would not get his 
holiday. Smith too perceived this, and appealed to the officials for 
advice, but Jones objected. ‘‘ How can we act ?” said he, ‘“‘ without a 
majority one way or the other..’ ‘“‘ The majority be hanged” retorted 
Smith, ‘ are the Council to be hoodwinked because a committee are 
recalcitrant.” Bothsides were getting angry, and a storm seemed 
brewing, but at this juncture the clerk endeavoured to pour oil 
on the troubled waters, by suggesting that the committee should 
report that they were unable to agree on a recommendation, and ask 
to be relieved of the duty imposed upon them. This course, he 
pointed out, would ‘give the council an opportunity to again consider 
the question themselves, and to settle the matter one way or the 
other. After a further display of heat, a majority accepted the 
suggestion of the town clerk, and the committee reported ac- 
cordingly. 

Whilst matters were thus pending, the members of the Council 
studiously avoided meeting the treasurer. Many of them were 
probably afraid of being awkwardly questioned, for while their views 
were strongly urged where they had the sympathy of numbers, it 
was another matter to have to support them alone in the face of 
the individual whose interests they affected, and his friends felt a 
bit ashamed to own that they could not carry out their favourable 
intentions. ' It was certainly inconsistent on the part of the members, 
who had bethought themselves to be cautious about letting the 
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treasurer go, that they should now refrain from keeping an eye on 
him, but all sections alike adopted the same attitude and dodged 
him as much as they could. Latterly this had been easy, as he 
had seemed to avoid them, and they felt much relieved at not 
meeting him. 

So things went on passively, except for the action of the two 
opposing parties who sought, with more or less success, to win, to 
their way of thinking, the members of the neutral party, and both 
leaders openly proclaimed that they had a majority, though they 
knew in their hearts that the issue was very doubtful. But the 
matter was to be set at rest in a much simpler way, and without 
the aid of either friend or foe. 

On the morning of the day on which the City Council were to 
meet, and which was just a month after the treasurer had applied 
for his holiday, the Town Clerk received a letter bearing a foreign 
postmark. The contents of the letter were as follows :— 

April, 189 . 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly inform the City Council that I have 
changed my place of residence? 

They were so long considering my application for a holiday that 
I obtained leave from another quarter, where it is not usual to ask 
for it, and, in the absence of a request, is considered granted. 
Though this may be considered an Irishism, I allude to what is 
commonly called ‘‘ French leave.” 

The £2,000 which the Council were good enough to place in my 
hands, I have invested in the purchase of a charming villa in a 
country where, I am thankful to say, ‘‘ red tape’’ does not abound, 
nor the Queen’s process run. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. MONEYBAGS, 
(Late City Treasurer of Balchester.) 


To THE Town CLERK, BALCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Councillor Morgan was not present at the Council meeting. 

















Che Zast Confession. 


Yes! I have sinned. Come close, I'll tell thee all, 
Then let my soul pass to unutterable woe. 
I killed him, father, killed him, all for love of her. 
Great God forgive me, but I loved her so. 


Ah! well I mind the day she jilted me 

For that other, curse his smiling face. 

Hell’s torments would be sweet, could I but know 
They had him fast within their fierce embrace. 


*T was not her fault; she fell into the snare 
Of his soft, lying tongue and damned deceit. 
He stole her from me like a craven cur ; 
Perdition take him for a cowardly cheat. 


I see once more the love light on her face, 
The sweet enchantment of the sad grey eyes ; 
I press once more those ripe red lips, 

As on my breast her yielding figure lies. 
Grant, O Thou Great Avenger of the Right, 
Before I pass into the vast Unknown, 

That I may see her dear sweet face once more, 
Then for my sin I’ll willingly atone. 





Yes! father, give me time, and I will pray 
One last wild prayer for her dear sake, 
é é That He who knows the secret of our hearts, 
May for us both some consolation make. 


Yes! father, I am sorry. Tell her this. 

Would God, I knew that she forgave me all. 
With her sweet name upon my dying lips 

I’d answer gladly the Great Judge’s call. 

They tell me, father, somewhere far away. 
Beyond this rasping life of sin, there’ll be 
Another chance for those poor souls who've failed. 
Grant this for both of us—poor Nell and me. 


} If this be so, then I[ will die in peace. 
Your blessing, father—thank you, it is well. 
} I’m ready now to meet my unknown fate, 
So—God forgive me—sweetheart mine—farewell. 
Copyright. | GERALD HaywarbD. 








A Sketch in Sombre Colors. 
By JESSIE E. ENGLISH. 


THROUGH the lowered blinds the afternoon sun was stealing into a 
luxuriously furnished chamber, where every costly appointment was 
the essence of refinement and the evidence of wealth. 

Upon a high white bed, supported by the large lace-trimmed 
pillows, lay a young girl—dying. 

She was so young to die, it seemed a cruel, relentless fate, that 
she should be called to yield up her life in its very spring-time, and 
yet, why repine ?—she had found it harder ‘still tolive. She knew 
her strength was ebbing fast—fast—that the end was near, and two 
others who watched beside her knew it also. 

A short while ago all the bells had been set ringing with the 
joyful news that an heir was born to a noble house—but to-day the 
frail little thing lay in a tiny coffin with sweet flowers scattered over 
it. The man at the girl’s right hand sat with his face turned 
towards her, a stern, set face it was, whiter even than her own, and 
upon it the fingers of an over-mastering grief had traced their marks 
and left deep lines behind. 

He was her husband, though one would more readily have believed 
the child-like looking creature lying there had been his daughter. 
He was more than five and twenty years her senior, this lord of the 
manor, and a year ago he had married her, the pride and beauty of the 
village, and lifted her to the envied position of his wife. She had no 
love for him—he knew it well, she had even whispered it trem- 
blingly, but he was entranced by her soft girlish beauty, captivated 
with the natural grace of her shy manners and speech, and over-’ 
ruled every scruple. And she—pitifully weak—was dazzled with 
the bewildering prospect he held before her, and filled with awe and 
wonder that such a fortune should befall her. She strangled the 
cry for love, that was striving for utterance in her heart, and thus the 
tragedy had begun. . 

It was nearly played out now, but the last act had culminated in a 
scene of the strangest sadness. The other watcher in the room, 
kneeling beside the bed with his boyish frame convulsed with ill- 
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suppressed sobs, had been her playmate, her friend, her lover, since 
the days they had woven daisy chains together, with their little 
dimpled hands, away down in those sweet scented meadows. 

He had loved her so well, and when he knew she had cast him 
aside to take another, the light of his life had suddenly gone out. 
He cursed his rival in his heart, for his wealth and success, and tore 
himself out of sight’ of the woman who had been his ideal of 
loveliness and truth. 

And she had miscalculated her strength, and after a while hun- 
gered desperately for a glimpse of his face, the sound of his voice, a 
touch from his hand, yet she knew the past could never return and 
the present was what she had made it. 

The suffering she had meted out to another was paid back to her 
in full measure; life lost its savour and grew empty and colour- 
less. She sought after happiness feverishly—greedily—but always 
it eluded her grasp. 

Like some rich luscious fruit swaying upon the bough of a lofty 
tree, it hung temptingly before her longing eyes, it seemed almost 
within her reach, but anon the soft wind wafted it high above her 
head, she could but touch the outside rind, the hidden delicious 
flavour of the fruit itself was held away from her thirsting lips. 

A pitiless retribution was hers in truth. The little life within her 
own that was to bring her fresh hope and new joys was doomed. 
The heir to all their broad lands was born to die, after that it seemed 
easy enough to lose hold of the rest of earthly things. “Through the 
long days and nights of agony and delirium that followed, she called 
piteously for her love, and babbled hour after hour of “ green lanes 
and may-blossoms,”’ of ‘‘ the stream where they used to wade,” and 
‘“‘ the scent of the hay-fields.” 

-When consciousness returned at length, and she knew that she 
was sinking fast, that no power could avert the end, she had turned 
to her husband, and besought him, for the sake of love and pity—for 
Christ’s sake—to let her look once again on that face she could only 
see in her dreams—to speak a word of farewell, so that perchance 
her tortured spirit might find rest. 

So, in answer to a peremptory summons, he had come to that 
dark, still chamber, and now he held the small, fragile hands in his 
own, and rained his tears and kisses upon them. And over the 
girl’s face there crept a look of ineffable peace. 
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“It was such a mistake,” she whispered brokenly, “and nothing 
can put it right now—he has been so good to me, and I tried very ~ 
hard to love him, but you were always in my heart. You must not 
be angry,” she went on, turning to her husband, “ nothing matters 
now, and it is only I who have been weak and wicked, I wanted so 
much to be rich and great, I did not know then that love would be’ 
stronger than all.” Her eyes wandered back to the other face 
again—‘‘ Say good-bye, dear, dear one. I cannot bear to hear your 
sobs; and kiss me once—just once—because it is for ever.” 

The boy’s wild eyes searched the elder man’s strong, immovable 
face, in an agony of appeal. 

‘“‘Do as she bids you,” he said; and the lad bent over her, and 
took and laid the last kiss of earth upon her lips. 

Then a long, heavy silence prevailed, and they both still watched. 
Her husband held her little hand in his, and she pressed it tenderly, 
but the words of gratitude that rose to her lips she could not speak, 
and perhaps he never guessed what she would fain have told him. 

The end came.—“ It is all so strange and lonely, and I am 
frightened of the darkness,” she whispered, and the two beside her 
who knew well her weak, timid nature, would gladly have given 
their strong lives for hers—but their love availed nothing—she must 
pass on alone. 

Her hand lay still within her husband’s, but her eyes fixed them- 
selves ever on the one who knelt beside her, it was he who heard her 
last fluttering sigh, and caught her last fleeting smile, and in the 
days to come, before her memory faded into a dim, distant thing, 
the remembrance of it eased the fierce misery of his young passionate 
grief. 

But around the man who called her wife, gathered a cloud of 
darkness, denser even than the shadows of the grave—the thread of 
his life’s story was broken at a point where there could be no 
re-uniting, and a bitterness, more terrible than death itself, gripped 
his heart in its cruel clutches, as she slipped away from both of them 
into the Great Unseen. 








